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Office of the Commissioner, Social 
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ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
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Social Security in Review 


S OF October 1, 1950, certain of 
A the 1950 Social Security Act 


amendments relating to public 


assistance became effective. The ini- 
tial effects of these amendments, as 
well as an amendment liberalizing 
benefits in old-age and survivors in- 
surance, were reflected in the public 
assistance programs in October. The 
amendments were summarized in the 
October 1950 issue of the BULLETIN. 

One of the major provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 734 incorporating the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act was the establishment, effective 
October 1, 1950, of the new category 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. Fifteen States reported that 
in October they made payments 
amounting to $3 million for 69,000 
needy persons under this new pro- 
gram. Average payments in the 15 
States, which have a wide geographic 
distribution, ranged from $21 to $67, 
as shown in table 14, page 32. 

Of the 69,000 persons receiving aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, 99 percent were individuals who 
had previously been benefiting from 
another type of aid, either as the re- 
cipient or as an individual whose per- 
sonal requirements were included in 
determining the amount of the re- 
cipient’s payment. Practically all the 
recipients of disability assistance 
came from the general assistance 
rolls, although a few persons were 
shifted to the new program from old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind. This 
shift from general assistance, as well 
as increasing employment opportuni- 
ties, contributed to the decline of 17 
percent in general assistance cases 
and of 15 percent in payments and 
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accelerated the downward trend evi- 
dent in the 6 preceding months. 

Alabama was the first State to re- 
ceive a Federal grant for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled un- 
der an approved plan. Complete or 
partial plans of 16 other States are 
now (as of the beginning of Decem- 
ber) being reviewed by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Many addi- 
tional States are in process of de- 
veloping their State plans, and some 
have begun to operate programs in 
anticipation of receiving Federal 
grants under approved plans. At least 
seven States require legislation to es- 
tablish a legal basis for participating 
in the new grant-in-aid program. 

The increase in old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, had substantial impact 
on old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children in October. Bene- 
fit checks for September in the new 
amounts were issued by the Treasury 
Department on October 3, and in 
October the State public assistance 
agencies in 31 States for which reports 
have been received took action on 
the cases of 90,000 recipients of old- 
age assistance who had been getting 
old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits as well as assistance. Of 
these 90,000 recipients, 14,000 were 
dropped from the assistance rolls or 
had their payments suspended, 71,000 
received smaller old-age assistance 
payments, and 5,000 received the same 
amount as before. The increase from 
September to October in the amount 
of insurance benefits received by the 
90,000 beneficiary-recipients was $1.4 
million; the reduction in the amount 
of assistance they received was $1.2 
million. 


In aid to dependent children, ac- 
cording to reports from 29 States, the 
amount of assistance was reviewed 
for 10,200 families getting old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits con- 
currently with assistance. The cases 
of 2,200 families were closed or sus- 
pended. For 7,100 families the pay- 
ments were reduced. No change was 
made in the payments of about 900 
families. The amount of insurance 
benefits paid to the 10,200 families 
increased by $307,000; their assistance 
payments dropped $254,000. 

It is not surprising that the de- 
creases in the amounts of assistance 
received by  beneficiary-recipients 
were less than the increases in their 
benefits. Some of these recipients 
had been receiving less than the full 
amount of their need, either because 
of maximums on payments or because 
of percentage reductions resulting 
from stringency of funds. In some 
States, assistance standards were re- 
vised upwards in October to meet ris- 
ing living costs. 

Further analysis of the initial and 
continuing effects of the liberalized 
benefits in old-age and survivors in- 
surance on public assistance case- 
loads and costs will appear in later 
issues of the Butiettn. The initial 
impact of the rise in benefits was not 
fully felt in October, since many 
States were unable to review all the 
cases affected in time to revise Octo- 
ber payments. Only toa minor extent 
was there evidence in October of the 
effects that the “new start” provision, 
making it easier for older workers to 
qualify for benefits, had on the as- 
sistance programs. 

From September to October the 
number of recipients and the amount 
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of assistance in old-age assistance 
dropped about 1 percent. In aid to 
dependent children the number of 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Dec, 29, 1950] 



































families aided declined 1.5 percent, Calendar year 
and average expenditures per family Item oaee —_ Ceaeer 
receiving aid to dependent children 1949 1948 
rose 62 cents, largely because of the 
change in the Social Security Act that Labor Force ! (in thousands) 
provides for Federal participation up by — SITE CHS CE Se 63,704 | 68,567 | 62,576 | 62,105 61, 442 
to a maximum of $27 fora parent or “Covered by aid’age and survivors insurance 77] Syge | $h728| S200) S710) saan 
other adult relative caring for the wonneeeel by State unemployment insurance *.____. om at 31, 357 31, $81 32, 857 
child. With the additional Federal oiliosiue ow ee { : , “7 
funds, grog’ "4 ene cate gcc «tien ~~" ~ ype 
paymen: meet more y the «us 
needs of these families. For the first Emplayetinenmes<—-0- 00000] “tgp ) Stoo) “iaeo) Sts) “By 
a aie ae ea 45.6 45.0 39. 4 
time a count is veer’ (tables sine Personal interest income and dividends......._.___. 19.1 21.1 12 in 161 
13) of the total number of recipients al inguranée and felsted payments?---—20"7] 62) 56] 64] bal KS 
of aid to dependent children; included Veterans’ subsistence allowance * and bonuses_______ 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.4 
as intents are the children and one Miscellaneous income payments *___.........._____. 1.8 1.9 1.7 1.7 1.7 
parent or other adult relative caring Old-Age and Survicors Insurance 
for the child in each family in which Monthly benefits: cadets 
5 urrent-paymen Ss: 
such person’s needs are included in Number (in thousands) GR ae Te 3, 182 3, 026 906 |<: 2.-<8- r 
the assistance budget. In some cases mount (in thousands) .-............--.-....-..... $118, 354 | $114, 016 $54,451 | $655, 852 $543, 623 
Average primary benefit... .....-.. 22.222 $45.38 . 62 UPS Vi ictk wenck ste bested 
the needs of more than one parent Averds 0s (in thousands): ~ ‘ ” : i 
eae ae Minwrainsec cccdtrcadecmenttinenes 15 60 55 682 t 
may be included in the budget, but not 0 en EN GENER BG Pe a $4,350 | $2,104 | $1,255 | $15,343 | $12,748 
more than one adult is counted as a Chiompingnent Pesurence * 
recipient in each family. 
Initial claims (in thousands)..................__..__. 714 553 1, 353 17, 10,9 
Attention is called to the fact that Weeks of Serene claimed (in thousands). 3, 442 3, 654 7,761 | 102, 612 (11) . 
Jeeks compensa’ housan 7 , 224 , 6 ‘ 5 
the data presented in the tables ex- Weekly average bene neficiaries (in thousands) _- * a “ 806 1,52 “18 9 a 
.  enefits paid (in millions) *.......................... 136 1, 737 793 
co eee —_— oo i Average weekly payment for total unemployment... $20.68} $20.48| $90.95| $80.47 $19.08 
Public Assistance 
receiving vendor payments only. In- 
Recipients (in thousands): 
formation regarding vendor payments Gbenduiee. Peete! 5. Oe! adel tiga tc ete oct : ¢ 
for medical care will be published in Als i iver children: Pe: sis si 
later issues of the BuLuetIn. Reports Aid'o the i a ay aa 1,638 1, 1 Lara... a. 
© the blin OS SS Pen Se 
for October indicate that, although Aid to the rmanently and totally disabled 8_____. 69 =n es ght ashes — BE TRS RRR... 
the amendments extended the defini- _, General assistance... 2 -a n-ne | 30 | 469 407 | -.-20.annnfe-oorenoed 
tion of assistance to include vendor  ~ Oid-age assistance Sino.) Ae ret Biba Leal cas 
payments for medical or remedial pk sateen Seems | gis) tof gaan 
” ‘0 mane @ ‘ot 5 ye 8 eee Ona ee lifetecdetabiisiden cack 
care, only a few States made such pay Gt SPs emanate and tepem Seta coatoomase | eet ums jane 


ments in October with the expectation 
of claiming. Federal participation. 
The maximum amount of assistance 
(including the money payment and 
any vendor payments) subject to Fed- 
eral sharing is $50 monthly for an 
aged, blind, or permanently and to- 
tally disabled individual. In aid to de- 
pendent children the maximums limit 
the combined amount of money and 
vendor payments in which the Fed- 
eral Government can share in any 
month to $27 for the parent or adult 
relative with whom the child lives, 
$27 for the first child, and $18 for each 
additional child. It is too early to 
know the extent to which State agen- 
cies will make payments for medical 
and remedial service under the vendor 
payment provision. 

Other substantive provisions of the 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, exceptas noted. Monthly 
pm ace ent figures represent specific week and 

figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
po data re t pay period instead of weck). 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

3 Data from the om of Employment Security, 
Department of Labo 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in 
all areas. 

5 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 

* Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


amendments that were effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1950, will influence public as- 
sistance caseloads and payments. 
The provisions in old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 


TIncludes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen's compensation; State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary disability bene- 
fits; and readjustment allowances to veterans under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

§ Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and 
military and naval insurance | ry teers the Govern- 
ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, busi- 
ness transfer payments, and recoveries under the 
Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

10 Benefit in current-payment status fs subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

! Data not available. 

1% Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

13 Program initiated in October 1950 under the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 


manently and totally disabled permit- 
ting Federal participation in pay- 
ments to recipients living in public 
medical institutions, and the provi- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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«ORNS oS RIGOR 


Permanent and Total Disability Benefit 


Provisions in Industrial Pension Plans 


have recently been focused on 

the provision of disability re- 
tirement as well as age retirement 
benefits in industrial pension plans as 
a result of the series of collective bar- 
gaining agreements concluded in a 
number of major industries in the fall 
of 1949. The first of these agreements 
was signed on September 28, 1949, by 
the Ford Motor Company and the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Ag- 
ricultural Implement Workers of 
America (CIO). The provision for 
disability benefits in this contract was 
limited in scope; the benefits were 
payable for retirement because of 
total and permanent disability to 
workers 55 years of age or older with 
30 years of credited service.’ An 
agreement signed by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO) a 
month later provided for disability 
benefits for employees with at least 
15 years of continuous service who be- 
come “permanently incapacitated.” 
These agreements were followed in 
more or less rapid order by others in 
several mass production industries, 
especially steel, automobile, rubber, 
and glass. In these four industries 
alone, at least 80 retirement plans 
with provisions for the payment of 
disability benefits, covering more than 
1.6 million employees, had been in- 
cluded in collective bargaining agree- 
ments signed between September 1949 
and the end of June 1950. 

While the union emphasis on the 
inclusion of permanent and total dis- 
ability benefits in retirement plans is 
@ recent development, provisions for 


Pirie interest and attention 


*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

This provision has been changed by a 
supplemental agreement dated Septem- 
ber 3, 1950, lowering the requirements for 
benefits to 15 years of service and the at- 
tainment of age 50 and raising the benefit 
amount to $3 a month for each year of 
service not in excess of 30 years; the mini- 
mum monthly benefit amount of $50 is, 
however, retained. 
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such benefits are found in retirement 
plans that have been in operation for 
many years. There are also a few 
special plans designed solely to cover 
the risk of permanent and total 
disability. 

The experience of private industrial 
pension plans with the provision of 
permanent and total disability bene- 
fits has an important bearing on the 
need for and the feasibility of ex- 
panding old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to include disability benefits. In 
an attempt to learn something about 
the prevalence and the characteristics 
of such provisions in industrial pen- 
sion plans, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration undertook an analysis 
of a selected group of such plans early 
in the fall of 1949. Approximately 
270 retirement plans—copies of which 
were received by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics between Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, and October 1, 1949— 
were examined.’ Of these plans, 71 
were found to provide permanent and 
total disability benefits; in three 
plans, permanent and total disability 
benefits only were provided,’ and in 
68, both disability and age retirement 
benefits. These 71 plans formed the 
basis of the first part of the study 
and constitute Group I, as discussed 
in this article. The study was subse- 
quently extended to cover a second 
group—85 retirement plans in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements negotiated 
in the steel, automobile, rubber, and 
glass industries between September 
27, 1949, and July 1, 1950. Eighty of 
these 85 plans include provision for 


*See Permanent and Total Disability 
Benefit Provisions in Industrial Retire- 
ment Plans, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics (Office of the Commissioner) and 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration. 
June 1950. 

*In one of these—the United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement Pund— 
benefits are payable only on the basis of 
need. Benefits under this plan have been 
temporarily suspended, but acceptance 
of applications for benefits was resumed 
November 1, 1950. 


by Josepu Zisman * 


disability benefits; they are analyzed 
in the following pages as Group II, 
The two groups of plans were sep- 
arately analyzed, since they present 
fairly distinct characte-istics. 

Most retirement plans include some 
provision for the retirement of em- 
ployees before normal retirement age 
but usually not before age 55. For 
employees retiring after age 55, most 
plans provide an immediate annuity, 
actuarially reduced in amount. For 
employees retiring before age 55, in 
some plans, under specified condi- 
tions, a deferred annuity may be paid 
at age 65, based on the employee’s own 
contributions and all or part of, the 
funds contributed on his behalf by 
the employer. A few plans pay re- 
duced annuities immediately upon 
separation from employment before 
age 55 to employees who have earned 
vested rights under the provisions of 
the plans. Although these plans 
make it possible for some employees 
to obtain benefits (usually very small) 
when forced to retire because of dis- 
ability, such plans are not included in 
this study. 

The 71 older plans with disability 
benefit provisions are in operation in 
establishments employing approxi- 
mately 1.8 million persons—not all of 
whom are covered by the plans. The 
80 plans in Group IZ are in establish- 
ments with about 1.6 million employ- 
ees, all of whom may be said to be 
covered. Together, the 151 plans are 
in establishments employing—accord- 
ing to tentative estimates—approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the workers in 
all establishments having retirement 
plans. Most of the plans studied are 
in well-known firms or organizations. 
Many, such as the plans of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany and the United States Steel 
Corporation, have received consider- 
able public attention. 


Provisions of Older Plans 


No clear-cut pattern of benefit or 
other specifications is found in the 
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and of a in firms cov- 
ered, by size 4 
Plans Employees 
Number of 
employees Num-} Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber | cent ber cent 
me. 69 1100.0 |1, 350,000 | 100.0 
Less than 100--....-- 2| 2.9 100 | () 
100-499... ....--..--.- 11.6 2, 000 0.1 
ae 10 | 14.5 8, 000 0.6 
1,000-2,499...--- 11 | 16.0} 20,000) 1.5 
2,500-4,999_.......... 13 | 18.8 47,000 3.5 
5,000-9,999........... 8} 11.6 56, 000 4.1 
10,000-24,999_ _....... 9] 13.0} 150,000; 11.1 
25,000 and over_...._- 8 | 11.6 |1,066,900 | 79.0 

















1 Excludes the United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund and the plan of 1 firm for which 
by ye yment data were not available. 

than Mo of 1 percent. 


older plans (Group I). Apparently, 
they are tailor-made to fit the compo- 
sition of the labor force covered and 
the financial resources of their spon- 
sors. Nearly all are unilateral em- 
ployer-sponsored plans; only three 
are specified in collective bargaining 
agreements between employers and 
trade unions. 


Size of Firm 


Plans providing benefits for per- 
manent anc total disability are gen- 
erally found in large firms. Seventy 
of the plans in the group cover em- 
ployees of individual firms in a vari- 
ety of industries. The United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement 
Fund is, however, industry-wide and 
covers 400,000 workers. The 70 plans 
are found in firms of varying sizes— 
ranging from small establishments 
with fewer than 100 employees to the 
giant American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company with over 600,000 em- 
ployees. Approximately 55 percent of 
the plans, however, are in firms with 
2,500 or more employees (table 1). 


Types of Plans 


Noncontributory plans—that is, 
plans financed entirely by the employ- 
ers—predominate among the older 
benefit plans making specific provi- 
sions for the retirement of perma- 
nently and totally disabled employees. 
As shown in the tabulation below, 43 
of the Group I plans are noncontribu- 
tory, and 28 are financed jointly by 
employers and employees. In con- 
trast, of the 270 plans originally ex- 
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amined, the majority of the retire- 
ment plans without permanent and 
total disability provisions were jointly 
financed. 




















Type of plan (Group I) 
Classes of icone Non- 
Con- | ‘am. 
Total tribu- tribu- 
tory tory 
etna dievtneaiediad, 71 23 43 
All regular employees._.-. 65 24 41 
Regardless of earnings -- 64 24 40 
Earning over $3,000 
ER on tiwocndns ax 1 0 1 
Salaried employees only -. 6 4 2 
Regardless of earnings - 3 3 0 
Earning over $3,000 
annually ..........-..- 3 1 2 








Permanent and total disability 
benefit plans are generally self- 
insured. This is another character- 
istic in which they differ from the 
other retirement plans, a substantial 
majority of which were underwritten 
by commercial insurance carriers. 
The three special permanent and 
total disability benefit plans in Group 
I are self-insured, as well as 42 of the 
retirement plans with specific provi- 
sions for disability retirement. The 
remainder are underwritten by com- 
mercial insurance carriers for the age 
retirement benefits; in most of these 
26 plans, however, the permanent and 
total disability benefit is self-insured 
and paid directly by the employer. In 
a few plans the permanent and total 
disability risk also is underwritten 
by the insurance company and, as in 
the case of benefits for early retire- 
ment, the benefit amount is adjusted 
actuarially by the insurance company. 


Exclusions From Coverage 


Not all the 1.8 million employees in 
establishments having plans are cov- 
ered for disability retirement. Most 
plans are designed to cover only the 
more stable employees. Thus, some 
plans exclude hourly wage earners, 
others exclude employees in certain 
earning brackets. Most plans do not 
cover employees with less than a 
specified period of service. Others 
exclude employees who have not 
reached a specified age. 

Coverage requirements are found 
more frequently in contributory than 
in noncontributory plans. In contrib- 


utory plans, because of the practical 
necessity of making payroll d uc. 
tions, a decision as to whom the plan 
shall cover must be made at the time 
the plan is established, A similar 
decision must also be made in the 
insured noncontributory plans; in the 
self-insured noncontributory plans, 
however, the coverage requirements 
have less significance, since limiting 
the protection of the plan to the more 
stable employees is effectively accom. 
plished through requirements for en- 
titlement to benefits when the em-.- 
ployee becomes disabled or retires. 

Six of the plans in Group I are re- 
stricted to salaried employees, and 
three of these are further restricted 
to salaried employees with earnings 
in excess of $3,000 annually, as shown 
in the tabulation above. 

Almost two-thirds of the older plans 
studied are restricted to employees 
who meet specified age or service re- 
quirements, or both. In 40 percent of 
the plans an employee must meet 
both requirements in order to be cov- 
ered. 


Length-of-service requirements are 
found in 41, or 57 percent, of the 
plans. While they range from 6 
months to 5 years, they are seldom 
less than 1 year in duration. One- 
year and 5-year service requirements 
occur most frequently. 

Half the plans have specified age 
requirements. Because labor turn- 
over is higher among younger em- 
ployees and also because these 
employees are less interested in re- 
tirement benefits than older em- 
ployees, many plans exclude from 


Table 2.—Group I: Number of plans 
by age and service requirements for 
benefits 














Service requirement (years) 
Age 
requirement 
Total] None| 5 jo} | 20| 28 
TST fac. toe |---| cae, 2 --- | a 
SU iia tk 71 a 30 | 3 jl } 117) 8 1 
None........ 53 | %\2|s)1 je § }--. 
i iintidindesiibaliiiiedd 1 | ew OR PER —_— 
RE a ae pi, Nelle Asc tah ME: oe saat oa 
BO. keasiod 2oed AS Pal S i 
55 (men), 50 
(women)._..... 13 Fy ee Se ae b+ 1-o- heal 
Under 56......_- | 3 | ein dlies 3 i: * 2 j\eod 
Under 60.00.22} 12-27) jn [o i 
Under 665 | 
(men), under } fed 
55 (women) - . 1 Fee testes ote 
| 

















1In 1 plan the age requirement is waived for 
employees with at least 15 years of service. 
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coverage employees below a specified 
age—usually age 25, 30, or 35. While 
the minimum age specified is gener- 
ally the same for men and women 
employees, in retirement plans that 
provide a younger retirement age for 
women than for men the age coverage 
requirement for women is correspond- 
ingly lower. In order to make pos- 
sible the fulfillment of a minimum 
period of coverage before an employee 
can retire under the program, a num- 
ber of plans specify a maximum age— 
in some plans as low as age 45—be- 
yond which an employee cannot come 
under the plan. 


Requirements for Benefits 


A disabled employee who has been 
covered must meet one or more of 
the following requirements in order 
to qualify for benefits. First, the dis- 
ability must be of a type covered un- 
der the plan. In most plans a speci- 
fied period of service is required, and 
the employee must have attained a 
specified age or be under a specified 
age at the time of disablement. 


Definition of disability —The man- 
ner in which the existence of disabil- 
ity is determined is, in some plans, 
left entirely to the employer or the 
administrators of the plan. In others, 
it is spelled out in greater or lesser 
detail. In the plans studied, the defi- 
nitions of disability—where there are 
specific definitions—range from in- 
ability to perform regular work to 
permanent and total disability for any 
work. The requirements with respect 
to medical certification also vary from 
those that are vague to those that 
have definite specifications for both 
initial and periodic examination and 
certification. 


Service and age requirements.—Al- 
most two-thirds of the plans require 
the attainment of a specified age, a 
minimum number of years of service, 
or both, before a disabled employee 
can qualify for benefits.‘ Only 15 per- 


*The new disability benefit provisions 
of the United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund, effective November 1, 
1950, specify the following requirements 
for benefits: Under age 45, disabled for 5 
years; 45 and under 50, disabled for 4 
years; 50 and under 55, disabled for 3 
years; 55 and under 60, disabled for 2 
years; and age 60 and over, disabled for 
1 year. 
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cent of the plans have the double 
requirement. 

Length-of-service requirements are 
found more than twice as frequently 
as age requirements, as can be seen 
from table 2. Service requirements 
range from 5 to 25 years, with 15 years 
the most frequent requirement. In 
over 36 percent of the plans, 15 or 
more years of service are required. 
Such requirements are found more 
frequently in noncontributory plans 
than in contributory plans. 

Eighteen plans have age require- 
ments as a condition for disability 
benefits. In 10, benefits are not pay- 
able before the employee reaches age 
55, except that in three of the 10 the 
minimum age for women is 50. In 
six plans, only employees under age 
56, 60, or 65 (for women, age 55), de- 
pending on the plan, can qualify for 
disability benefits. In these plans, 
older employees must qualify for old- 
age retirement benefits. Age require- 
ments are relatively more frequent in 
contributory than in noncontributory 
plans. 


Benefit Amount 


As for old-age retirement, the 
amount of benefit payable for retire- 
ment because of disability is gen- 
erally based on both earnings and 
service. Since the employee’s period 
of service is cut short by his disability, 
the amount resulting from the 
straight application of the benefit 
formula is low not only because of 
the younger retirement age but also 
because of the relatively shorter pe- 
riod of service. 


Some of the older plans studied 
attempt to compensate, at least in 
part, for this downward pull. A few 
set a minimum benefit amount—for 
example, $50 a month. Others specify 
a flat amount for all who retire be- 
cause of disability. A mumber of plans 
disregard the age of the disabled em- 
ployee at retirement and pay the 
amount that would be payable at nor- 
mal retirement age, on the basis of 
the actual earnings and service. One 
method is to pay a special allowance 
up to age 65 and then apply the reg- 
ular retirement benefit formula. Still 
others leave the amount to be de- 
termined, in each individual case, by 
the administrators of the plan. 


The United Mine Workers Welfare 
and Retirement Fund is unique in re- 
lating the amount of the benefit to 
the need in each individual case as 
measured by certain definite stand- 
ards. { 

Some of the plans in Group I ad- 
just the benefits when the retired 
disabled worker reaches age 65 and 
qualifies for old-age benefits under 
the Social Security Act. Thus, 10 of 
the plans specify that the full amount 
of the primary old-age insurance 
benefit be deducted from the benefit 
amount under the plan. Seven plans 
provide that one-half the primary 
old-age insurance benefit be deducted 
from the benefit amount under the 
plan. In one plan the benefit is dis- 
continued entirely at age 65, when 
the beneficiary becomes eligible for 
Federal old-age insurance benefits. 


To evaluate the adequacy of the 
benefits under these plans, estimates 
were made of the benefits that would 
be payable to each of four selected 
male workers. The first two are as- 
sumed to have become disabled after 
10 years of service; one averaged $200 
monthly in earnings over that period, 
the other $250. The other two work- 
ers are assumed to have become dis- 
abled after 20 years of service; one 
had average monthly earnings of $200 
over that period, the other $250. Be- 
cause of the nature of the benefit 
formulas, it was possible to make 
these estimates for only 46 of the 71 
plans. In some of these plans, age 
was not a factor. Where it was, age 
55 was assumed. 


Table 3 shows how each of the four 
selected workers would have fared 
under these 46 plans. The coverage 
limitations based on earnings and ~ 
employment classifications would ex- 
clude all four workers in six of the 
plans. In 25 plans (over 54 percent), 
workers with 10 years’ service would 
not qualify for benefits. Where bene- 
fits are payable, the worker with 10 


‘The new standard of need, effective 
with resumption of payments, is as fol- 
lows: $30 monthly for the disabled miner, 
$10 for his wife, and $10 for each child. 
The disabled miner’s resources (earnings 
of members of his immediate family, 
workmen’s compensation benefits, public 
assistance allowances, income from in- 
vestments, etc.) are offset against the 
amount thus computed. 








years’ service and an average of $200 
in monthly earnings would receive less 
than $25 a month in 22 percent of the 
46 plans; and in the rest (23 percent), 
between $25 and $55 monthly. The 
worker with average monthly earn- 
ings of $250 would be only slightly 
better off; he could attain a maximum 
of $65.a month. 

The workers with 20 years of serv- 
ice would fare relatively better. In 
only 15 percent of the plans would 
these workers receive no benefit. The 
worker with average monthly earn- 
ings of $200 would receive benefits of 
less than $25 monthly in about 20 
percent of the 46 plans. In 30 per- 
cent of these plans the benefit would 
be between $25 and $50 monthly, and 
in the remaining plans, between $50 
and $85 monthly. The worker with 
average monthly earnings of $250 
would do somewhat better. The ben- 
efit would be between $25 and $50 a 
month in 30 percent of these plans, 
and between $50 and $100 monthly in 
44 percent. 

In 14 of the 46 plans, the employee’s 
benefits would be reduced by all or 
half the primary old-age insurance 
benefit under the Social Security Act 
when he reached age 65. 


Provisions in Recently 
Negotiated Retirement Plans 


Labor unions in their recent nego- 
tiations involving pension plans have 
given a great deal of attention to the 
problem of retirement on account of 
permanent and total disability. The 
unions in the mass production indus- 
tries, especially, have insisted that 
retirement plans included in their 
collective bargaining agreements 
make provisions for immediate pay- 
ment of retirement benefits to indi- 
viduals who can no longer work be- 
cause of some permanent incapacity. 
While the emphasis on this type of 
benefit is quite recent, the number of 
individuals who are covered by provi- 
sions for permanent disability bene- 
fits included in retirement plans-under 
collective bargaining agreements is 
impressive. At least 80 agreements 
with such provisions covering more 
than 1.6 million workers were nego- 
tiated in four mass production indus- 
tries alone between September 28, 


1949, and July 1, 1950. These agree- 
ments involve four unions: the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO); the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Ag- 
ricultural Implement Workers of 
America (CIO); the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America (CIO); and the Federa- 
tion of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
Workers of America (CIO). Because 
of the influence of the firms and the 
trade unions involved, the provisions 
are of special interest. A study of 
these 80 plans (Group IZ) shows that 
they follow certain clear-cut patterns, 


Size of Firms 


Like the plans already discussed, 
these plans are generally found in 
large firms. Indeed, it is reported that 
one union-——although insisting on per- 
manent and total disability benefit 
provisions in all retirement plans in- 
cluded in its agreements—will waive 
this requirement when firms with 
fewer than 1,000 workers are involved. 
The average employment per firm 
under the contracts studied ranges 
from 10,600 in the steel industry to 
103,900 in the automobile industry. 














Number of Average 
Industry lans in employ- 
roup II ment 
Ba So SoG 65 10, 600 
I ats iba eek ching 3 13, 000 
SE on Soc ceRreceece 5 20, 100 
Automobile. .............- 7 103, 900 
Types of Plans 


Some of the negotiated retirement 
plans are new plans created by the 
collective bargaining agreement, such 
as the plan resulting from the agree- 
ment between the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO). Others are old plans, 
originally company-initiated and 
company-sponsored, and revised as a 
result of the agreement and brought 
within its scope. The plan of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which 
was revised as a result of its agree- 
ment with the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), is in the second 
category. 

All except one of the 80 retirement 
plans in Group II are noncontribu- 


Table 3.—Group I: Percentage dis. 
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1 Maximum benefit, $55. 
2 Maximum benefit, $65. 
3 Maximum benefit, $85. 
‘ Maximum benefit, $100. 


tory. The single exception is the plan 
of the Inland Steel Company. The 
contract between this firm and th 
United Steelworkers of America pro- 
vides for a “supplemental” retire 
ment plan and an “optional” retire 
ment plan, and the employee elects 
to be covered under one of them. The 
supplemental plan, which is new, & 
noncontributory. The optional plan 
is the contributory plan initiated by 
the company, in operation at the time 
of the agreement, and amended Wy 
the agreement. Under it, the em. 





ployee contributes approximately ? 
percent of monthly earnings between 
$50 and $250, plus 4 percent 
monthly earnings in excess of $250 
The employer contributes the balang 
necessary to provide the benefits 
templated. These contributions, ho 
ever, apply to all the retirem 
benefit provisions and not to the dis 
ability benefit provisions alone. 

The benefits in nearly all thes 
plans are self-insured by the employ- 
ers. While the collective barga 
agreement in most instances leav 
the method of underwriting the bene: 
fits to the employer, only a few of 
retirement plans are known to be ul 
derwritten by commercial insurance 
carriers. 














Exclusions From Coverage 


Since these plans are noncontrib 
utory, practically none of the em 
ployees in the establishments coveret_ 
by the collective bargaining agree 
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ments is excluded from coverage. The 
agreements themselves provide for 
coverage only of the employees in 
the bargaining unit. Most firms, how- 
ever, have either extended the plan to 
cover all their regular full-time em- 
ployees or have set up supplemen- 
tary plans with almost identical pro- 
yisions to cover employees not in- 
cluded in the bargaining units. 


Requirements for Benefits 


Although all regular employees in 
the establishments covered by the col- 
lective bargaining agreements are 
covered under the plans, not all dis- 
abled employees will qualify for bene- 
fits. 

As in Group I, the recently negoti- 
ated plans pay permanent and total 
disability benefits only if the existence 
of disability is satisfactorily estab- 
lished, if the disabled employee has 
served his employer a specified period 
of time, and, in the plans in the auto- 
mobile industry, if the employee has 
reached a specified age. 

Determination of disability.—In ne- 
gotiated plans the definitions of per- 
manent and total disability are rather 
specific. The requirement that the 
employee must be “totally disabled by 
bodily injury or disease so as to be 
prevented thereby from engaging in 
any occupation or employment for 
remuneration or profit” is almost uni- 
versal. Moreover, “in the opinion of 
a qualified physician it [the disability] 
will be permanent and continuous 
during the remainder of his [the em- 
ployee’s) life.” In most plans the dis- 
ability must have lasted at least 6 
months. 

In the plans in the steel industry, 
disagreements as to the existence of 
the disability are resolved as follows: 


the applicant is examined by two - 


physicians, one selected by the em- 
ployer and the other by the union; 
if these physicians fail to agree, they 
select a third, whose decision is bind- 
ing. In other plans the board charged 
with the administration of the plan 
makes the decision. In the automo- 
bile industry, there is a bipartite 
board with an impartial chairman. 
In other plans, any disagreement be- 
tween the board and the union is re- 
ferred to an arbitrator, whose decision 
is binding. 
Generally, periodic physical ex- 
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aminations may be required by the 
administrator to determine the condi- 
tion of the disabled beneficiary. 

Service and age requirements.— 
Except in the automobile industry 
plans, a permanently disabled em- 
ployee who has served his employer 
for the required period of time quali- 
fies for retirement benefits, regardless 
of his age. Service for a specified 
period, ranging from 15 to 25 years, is 
required in all plans.* In the plans 
in the steel, automobile, and glass in- 
dustries, the service requirement is 
almost universally 15 years. The only 
notable exception is the Chrysler 
Corporation plan, where the require- 
ment is 25 years. In the rubber in- 
dustry plans the service requirement 
is 20 years in four of the plans studied 
and 15 in the fifth. 

Age requirements are found only in 
the plans in the automobile industry. 
In the plans of the General Motors 
Corporation and the Ford Motor 
Company * the requirement is age 50. 
In the other plans in the automobile 
industry, a disabled employee must 
be aged 55 to qualify for benefits. 


Benefit Amount 


Four types of benefit formulas, all 
specifying minimum benefits, are 
found in recently negotiated plans. 

In the steel and rubber industries 
the same benefit formula that is used 
to compute normal retirement bene- 
fits is used to compute benefits for dis- 
ability retirement. The plans provide 
for a benefit of 1 percent of the aver- 
age wages over the last 10 years of 
credited service multiplied by the 
number of years of credited service. 
There is a minimum benefit of $50 
monthly in all these plans except one 
in the rubber industry, in which the 
minimum is $60. 

In the glass industry the benefit 
formula for normal retirement is $4 
monthly for each of the first 25 years 
of service, plus $5 monthly for each 
year in excess of 25. The benefit for 
disability retirement is 75 percent of 
the amount thus computed, again 
with a minimum benefit of $50. 


* Before the Ford plan was amended on 
September 3, the range was 15 to 30 years. 

*The age requirement in the Ford 
Motor Company plan was 55 years before 
the September 3 amendment. 


In the automobile industry plans, 
two types of formulas are found. In 
the plans first negotiated, the benefit 
for disability retirement is a flat $50 
monthly. In the later plans; includ- 
ing the amended Ford plan, the for- 
mula used is $3 monthly for each year 
of service not in excess of 30; with a 
minimum of $50. In one plan the 
benefit is $30 plus $1 for each year of 
service over 15. 

Maximum benefits are not specified 
except in four plans in the automobile 
industry, where years of service in 
excess of 30 are not credited so that, 
in effect, a maximum of $90 is 
established. 


Disabled employees with less than 
15 years of service would receive no 
benefit under the plans in Group I. 
As already pointed out, in a few plans 
the employees with less than 20 years’ 
service would also fail to qualify for 
benefits. In all the plans. but one, 
benefits would be payable to disabled 
employees with 20 years or more of 
service. In all these plans, disabled 
employees with 20 years’ service would 
receive the same benefit whether their 
average monthly earnings were $200 
or $250. The benefit amount would 
range from $35 to $60 a month and 
would be $50 in most plans. 

In practically all these plans, the 
benefit amount is subject to change 
when the beneficiary reaches age 65 
and becomes entitled to old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. In the 
steel and automobile industries* and 
in some of the rubber industry plans, 
the benefit payable is the amount 
payable for normal retirement. In 
the other plans in the rubber industry, 
one-half the old-age and survivors 
insurance primary benefit is deducted 
from the disability benefit. The net 
effect in practically all cases is to give 
the worker higher total benefits, in- 
cluding the old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit, after he reaches 
age 65. In the glass industry, the full 
old-age and survivors insurance pri- 
mary benefit is deducted from the 
disability benefit amount. 


* Except in one plan where the benefit 
is payable in addition to the old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit. This plan 
is the one in which the monthly benefit 
is $30 plus $1 for each year of service in 
excess of 15. 








Conclusion 


Although retirement plans recently 
negotiated by labor unions in the 
mass production industries have 
called attention to the problem of in- 
come maintenance for workers retired 
from employment on account of dis- 
ability, lesser-known provisions for 
the payment of benefits to perma- 
nently disabled workers are also found 
in many employee-benefit plans that 


have been in existence for a number 
of years. 

Most of the plans providing perma- 
nent and total disability benefits are 
found in large firms. Because of the 
long-term commitment of the bene- 
fits, plans covering individual firms or 
establishments have limited the per- 
manent and total disability benefit 
protection to employees who have 
served the one employer for a rela- 
tively long period of time. In most 


of the plans studied, moreover, the 
benefit amounts, particularly fo 
those who have only the minimum 
years of service required, are rather 
low. Nevertheless the operation of 
retirement and other plans making 
specific provisions for the risk of per. 
manent and total disability is evidence 
both of growing recognition of the 
need and of the feasibility of making 
advance provisions for protection 
against this risk. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


sion permitting States to exempt 
earned income up to $50 monthly in 
determining the need of a recipient 
of aid to the blind, had negligible if 
any effects in October. Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, newly covered 
by the act, are developing their plans, 
but no information is now available 
concerning their caseloads and pay- 
ments for October. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
benefits amounting to $118 million 
were being paid to nearly 3.2 million 
persons at the end of October. The 
record increase of 156,000 in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries during the month 
reflected the rise in the number of 
monthly benefits awarded in October; 
the number of awards—157,000—was 
the largest in the program’s history. 
Highlighting the month’s award ac- 
tivities was the granting of old-age 
benefits to 116,000 wage earners, a 
record number and more than the 
total mumber of primary benefit 
awards made during any 1 of the 4 
years 1941-44. 


The full effect of the initial impact 
of the amendments liberalizing the 
eligibility provisions is not yet ap- 
parent. About 225,000 applications 
for benefits were filed during October, 
a decline of about 20 percent com- 
pared with September but neverthe- 
less nearly 3 times as many as the 
average number during the first 8 
months of 1950. A further sharp ex- 
pansion in the beneficiary rolls is 
therefore indicated for November. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT resumed its up- 
ward swing in October, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. The total 
of 61.8 million was the highest ever 
reported for October and approached 
the peak reached in August 1950. The 
increase was concentrated in agricul- 
tural employment. While nonagri- 
cultural employment continued at the 
September level of 53.3 million, there 
were changes in the composition of 
the labor force working in nonfarm 
jobs. Many young workers left to 
return to school or to enter military 
service, but this reduction was offset 
aS Many previously unemployed per- 
sons and a number of women who had 
not been in the labor force in Septem- 


— 


ber took nonfarm jobs. Unemploy- 
ment dropped sharply to 1.9 million— 
400,000 less than in September and 
about half the October 1949 total. 
Initial claims for unemployment 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance programs reflected both 
seasonal and administrative factors 
The rise of 29 percent, to 714,000, wag 
partly the result of curtailed opera. 
tions—usual at this time of the year— 
in a number of industries, Weeks a 
unemployment claimed, which rep- 
resent continuing unemployment, 
moved in the opposite direction and 
fell off 6 percent to 3.4 million, as 
many workers were recalled to their 
jobs. The number of unemployed 
workers receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits during an average 
week in October dropped 19 percent 
from the September average t 
651,500; this average was less than 
half that for October 1949. The 


amount of benefits paid also declined! 


to $57.5 million, which was the lowest 
monthly total since October 1948 
For the second successive month the 
average check for total unemploy- 
ment increased, from $20.48 in Sep- 
tember to $20.68. 


Social Security 
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Duration of Employment and Mobility of 
Workers: Industry Variations, 1947 


nomic factor that affects a 

worker’s wage and employment 
record more than his attachment to 
a particular industry. A construction 
worker’s record, for example, will re- 
flect the employment patterns and 
wage rates peculiar to the construc- 
tion industry. If, on the other hand, 
a worker is employed by a bank or 
trust company, he will be affected by 
the far different conditions peculiar 
to the banking industry. 

Because eligibility and benefits un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance 
are related to a worker’s length of 
covered employment and the amount 
of his taxable earnings, industry 
characteristics affect the insurance 
protection provided by the program. 
The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance has therefore classified its 
statistical data by industry’ to eval- 
uate the extent to which workers at- 
tached to various industries differ in 
their employment and wage histories 
and to determine how these differ- 
ences have been reflected in the pro- 
portion of workers insured and unin- 
sured, the age at which workers retire 
from covered employment, and the 
monthly benefits they receive. These 
industry data make it possible to 
analyze the manner in which existing 
or proposed old-age and survivors in- 
surance eligibility requirements and 


"Tors is probably no single eco- 


*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1Some industry data have been pub- 
lished in the annual editions of the 
Handbook of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Statistics for each of the years 
1944-47, and selected data for the auto- 
mobile and steel industries have been 
discussed in the following Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Analytical 
Notes released in 1950: No. 55, Labor 
Mobility in the Automobile and Steel In- 
dustries During 1947; No. 57, Age Char- 
acteristics of Multi-Employer and Multi- 
Industry Steel and Automobile Workers 
in 1947; and No. 58, Annual Earnings of 
Multi-Industry Steel and Automobile 
Workers, 1947. 
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benefit provisions operate, or are 
likely to operate, with respect to 
workers in a given industry. 

Use of industry data is not limited, 
however, to these special program 
purposes. The data are proving cf 
increasing value to management and 
labor groups concerned with the for- 
mulation and actual operation of pri- 
vate pension plans, particularly where 
the benefits to be paid under the pri- 
vate plans are related to those avail- 
able under old-age and survivors 
insurance, 

This article describes some of the 
industrial characteristics of workers 
in covered employment during 1947, 
as reflected by 1-percent sample data * 
on employment and taxable earnings 
tabulated by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance for the year 
1947. While data classified into 74 
separate industry groups* are avail- 
able, only 68 such groups are included 
in the analysis. In the other six in- 
dustry groups, the number of workers 
in the sample was too small or cover- 
age under the insurance system was 
too limited to provide data represen- 
tative of the industries involved. 

Table 1 shows the estimated num- 
ber of workers who were employed in 
each industry at any time during 
1947. While a_ single-industry 
worker—one who received taxable 


*For an explanation of the methods 
used in the sampling and tabulating proc- 
ess, see the Handbook of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Statistics, 1947 (Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance), 
1950, pp. 1-10. 


* Classification of the manufacturing 
industries was made in accordance with 
Standard Industrial Classification Man- 
ual, vol. 1, part 1 (Bureau of the Budget), 
November 1945; other industries were 
classified according to the Industrial 
Classification Code, vol. 1 (Social Secur- 
ity Board), 1942. The term “industry” 
or “industry group” as used in this ar- 
ticle refers to a 2-digit industry group, 
such as rubber products, or leather and 
leather products, or transportation 
equipment. 


by Harper R. Fortune * 


wages during 1947 in only one indus- 
try group—is counted only once in 
the tabulated data, a multi-industry 
worker—one who received taxable 
wages in more than one industry 
group—is counted in each of the in- 
dustries in which he worked. Be- 
cause of this duplicate count of 
workers employed in more than one 
industry, the total number of workers 
who had wage credits during 1947 in 
the United States or in a broad in- 
dustry division cannot be obtained by 
adding the figures shown in this table 
for the individual industry groups. 

In table 1, a “4-quarter worker” in 
an industry group is one who earned 
taxable wages in that particular in- 
dustry at some time during each -of 
the 4 calendar quarters in 1947. 
Similarly, a fewer-than-4-quarter 
worker is one who earned taxable 
wages in the specified industry group 
in 1, 2, or 3 quarters of the year.‘ 
Thus, in classifying a worker by the 
number of quarters he was employed 
in an industry, no account is taken 
of the employment he may have had 
during the year in other industry 
groups. 

This method of classification— 
which may be termed classification by 
“actual industry’—differs substan- 
tially from that used for the data 
summarized in table 2. In the tabu- 
lation from which table 2 was derived, 
each worker has been allocated to 
the industry group shown by the first 
employer report of wages paid to him 
for the last calendar quarter in which 
he received wage credits in 1947. This 
so-called “last-industry” or “as- 


‘Because a multi-industry worker’s 
wage and employment experience is dis- 
tributed among all the 2-digit industry 
groups in which he earned wage credits, 
the proportion of 4-quarter workers 
shown for an industry is always smaller, 
and the proportion of fewer-than-4-quar- 
ter workers larger, than the correspond- 
ing proportions in tabulations that as- 
sign all a worker’s wages and employment 
to only one “last” industry. 





signed-industry” classification counts 
a worker in only one of the industry 
groups regardless of the number of 
industries in which he received tax- 
able wages. The workers who had 
their wage credits in more than one 
industry group—about one-fourth of 
all workers with covered employment 
in 1947—are thus counted only in this 
“last industry.” This assigned-in- 
dustry Classification, while under- 
stating the number of workers em- 
ployed at some time during the year 
in each industry, makes it possible 
to obtain a percentage distribution 


of workers roughly by the last indus- 
try and the last industry division in 
which they were employed during 
the year. 


Major Industry Divisions 


Of all workers with taxable wages in 
1947, 41 percent had their last cov- 
ered employment in that year in the 
manufacturing industries (table 2). 
Next largest in number of covered 
workers was the wholesale and retail 
trade division, which accounted for 
28 percent of all covered workers in 


1947. - There were no major differ. 
ences in the distribution of workers by 
industry between 1946 and 1947. 

For both*men and women, the pro. 
portion of workers with wage credits 
in 1947 was largest in manufacturing, 
but this industry division employed 9 
somewhat larger proportion of the 
men (43 percent) than of the women 
(38 percent). Roughly one-third of 
all women earned their last wage 
credits in 1947 in wholesale and retail 
trade as against only one-fourth of 
the men. The proportions in finance, 


crease 


insurance, and real estate and in the 


Table 1.—Estimated number of workers employed in specified industry groups during the year, percent employed in the 
specified industry in 4 quarters, percent em in more than one industry, and percent who were single-industry 
workers employed in only 1 or 2 quarters, by sex, 1947 










































































Female F 7 y l-quarter or 2-quarter 
wee 3 (in workers 4-quarter a oy: (per- | Multi-industry workers single-industry work: 
Industry as ers (percent) 
roe 
0 
Total | Male | Female} workers | Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female 
Total (unduplicated count)................. 48,908 | 32,741 | 16, 167 33.1 64.0 68.7 54.4 26. 2 28.7 21.1 19.9 16.1 27.6 
Mining: | 
SS 155 149 6 3.9 48. 6 48.7 | *°44.6 41.0 41.2] °35.7 11.5 11.1) *@ 
ll Anthracite mining................________- 100 98 2 2.0 73.0 73.0 °76. 5 15.8 15.6 | °23.5 *9.3 *9.3 bat 
12. Bituminous and other soft-coal mining- .._- 654 641 13 2.0 60. 8 61.1 *43.9 26. 5 26.5 *25.2 12.0 11.7 *26.8 
13 Crude-petroleum and natural-gas produc- | 
PR OSE RG Ob Ss . 6.21. SS 354 331 2 6.5 47.2 46.8 52.7 43.4 43.8 *38. 4 12.7 12.7 *129 
14 Nonmetallic mining and quarrying......__- 204 196 8 3.9 36. 9 36.2 | °54.7 53.0 54.0] *26.7 11,1 11.0; *(%) 
Contract construction: 
15 Building construction—general contractors.| 1,998 | 1,952 46 2.3 20.6 20. 5 24.3 70. 4 70.8 52.5 13. 4 13.3 *18.2 
16 General contractors, other than building....| 1,399 | 1,371 28 2.0 14.5 14.2] *28.6 71.4 71.9 48.0 15.3 15.2 *18.7 
17 “trade contractors_.__. 2, 056 1, 983 73 3.6 27.9 27.9| 28.7 63.0 63. 5 48.6 11,2 10.9 19.6 
Manufacturing: | 
19 Ordnance and accessories 81 55 26 32.1 52.4 55.1) 46.5 41.8 42.9} 39.4) °7.5 *4.9 *13.0 
20 Food and kindred products... 3,367 | 2,311.| 1,056 31.4 32.4 36.2) 24.0) 46.7) 50.0 39.6 20.0 14.6 31.8 
21 ‘Tobacco manufactures__............... 199 86 113 56.8 43.1 41.4| 44.4 35.7 | 45.4 23.3 16.9 13.1 19.7 
22 products...:-.2..-..::0.-......}| 1,984] 1,083 901 45.4 58.0 61.5) 53.8} 261 30. 1 21.2 13.1 8.6 18.4 
23 Apparel and other finished products made 
m fabrics and similar materials_____ 1, 941 486 | 1,455 75.0 42.4 49.3 40.2; 31.4 37.4 29. 5 18.9 10.6 21.7 
24 Lumber and wood products (except furni- 
 aghaha eAicep cE  aadline gedi cecal aon sled 1, 677 1, 566 Ill 6.6 31.2 31.2]; 31.4 44.9 45.5 37.7 20.9 20.7 23.7 
25 Furniture and fixtures.__...............__. 689 564 125 18.1 34.3} 35.1 31.0] 54.2 55.7 47.7 11.8 10.3 18.7 
26 Paper and allied products.._.............__. 750 528 222 29.6 48. 0 50.5) 420) 411 41.8 39.4 9.7 | 7.5 15.0 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries 1,120 722 398 35. 5 50. 1 56.3} 38.8 | 368! 346) 407 12.6 10.1 17.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products........_.___- 1, 150 900 250 21.7 50. 1 61.7) 44.4} 41.8 | 428 | 38.1 9.3 7.9 14.4 
29 Products of ileum and coal.........____ 368 335 33 9.0 58.7 59.1] 54.7] 39.2 39.9/ 32.6 5.5 | 5.0 *11.2 
30 Rubber products... ._...----...-- 417 295 122 20.3| 583) 629] 47.3) 345] 355) 322 88| 8&5 16.7 
31 Leather and leather products...._.....____ 707 349 358 50. 6 46.1 | 651.1 | 41.2 | 37.0} 37.7] 36.4 13.6} 97 17.4 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products__......_.__. 927 756 171 18. 4 427| 427 42.5 | 46.9 49.6 35.1 10. 4 | 9.0 16.8 
33.. Primary metal industries_.__.._.._...____. 1,836 | 1,695 141 7.7| 56.7) 580) 421 7.5) 37.6) 35.6) 7.6) 65 19.9 
34 Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | | | | 
nmanee, machinery, and transportation | } 
equipment)....._-__.____. tat eit ME 1,838 | 1,482 356 19. 4 42.1 43.3} 37. 51.7] 532] 45.2) 8&6] 7.0 15.4 
35 Machinery (except electrical)...............| 2,352 1,993 359 15.3 52.2 53.4 45.3} 431) 43.8) 307) 7.6) 66 13.3 
36 Electrical machinery, equipment, and 
ee ne A ee Cea a --| 1,426} S41] 585 41.0) 50.1) 53.9) 446) 40.4] 428) 368) 99) 62 15.3 
37 Transportation prreigenent seaside ss-s-.-} 2,020] 1,799 221 10.9 51.5 | 51.9 48. 0 44.3) 45.2 37.7 | 8.0 | 7.4 13.2 
38 Professional, scientific, and controlling in- | 
struments; photographic and optical | | } | 
goods; watches and clocks..........____. | 434 276 158 36.4) 522) 565) 44.7) 40.1) 40.4) 39.5 85] 62 | 1268 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | 966 565 401 41.5 36. 2 40.1 | 30.8 49.9} 51.6] 47.5] 13.4] 96] 18.9 
Teaetion, communication, and other public 
u 8: | | } j | 
41 Local railways and bus lines..___-.....____. 246 | 232 14 5.7 61.3}. 61.8 *53. 2 32. 6 33.1 | *24.8 } 5.0 | *4.2 *17.0 
42 Trucking and warehousing for hire... __ 1,254 | 1,165 89 ie 29.6} 20.8! 27.7] 60.7] 61.6) 49.2 1.3! 107] 7? 
43 Other transportation, except water trans- | 
apomeeion $56 60tOR. 056-663 bdo sided bits 57 508 71 12.3 38.7 | 38.8) 381) 50.5 | 51.9 40.8} 10.8) 10.0) 16,2 
44 geet anata ae 400 380 20 5.0 $4.8) 34,8) °34.4) 57.1) 57.8) *42.9 12.3} 11.8 | *23.3 
45 Services allied to transportation, not else- | 
where classified... .......-.2.22.2.-22.-.- 410 | 3879 31 7.6 2.1} 25.7} 31.5} 73.0 743/ 57.0) 10.0) 99) *2Nl6 
46 Communication: telephone, telegraph, and } | | 
i a 930 313 617 | 66. 3 60.7 62.9 59.6 | 26.7 31.7 24.1). 12.4] 9.7 13.8 
48 Utilities: electric and gas_._____...._____- 638 553 85 13.3 61.6 61.8 60. 2 | 32.5 33.6} 25.0 8.4 | 7.7 13.1 
49 Local utilities and local public services, | | 
not elsewhere classified ................... 44 | 39 5 11.4 40, 1 20.11 *48.9! 40.5 52.81 *22.21 913.4] 1231 *@) 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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service industries were also larger for 
women than for'men. As might be 
expected, the proportions of women 
in mining and in contract construc- 
tion were negligible. 


Industry Variations in Propor- 
tion of Women Workers 


Of the estimated 48.9 million per- 
sons who at some time in 1947 earned 
taxable wages in industries covered 
by the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, 16.2 million (33 per- 
cent) were women and 32.7 million 
were men. There were wide differ- 
ences, among the various industry 
groups in the proportion of women 
employed at some time during the 
year (table 1). 

Relatively few women were em- 


ployed in any of the industry groups 
in the major divisions of mining and 
contract construction. The propor- 
tion of women workers was also 
small—from 2.0 percent to 9.7 per- 
cent of all workers—in the manufac- 
ture of lumber and wood products 
(except furniture), the primary 
metals industries, local railways and 
bus lines, trucking and warehousing 
for hire, water transportation, retail 
filling stations, and automobile repair 
services. 

At the other extreme were the med- 
ical and other health services, in 
which women constituted 82 percent 
of all workers; law offices and related 
services (77 percent); retail general 
merchandise (71 percent) ; manufac- 
ture of apparel and other finished 


egraph, and related. services (66 per- 
cent); retail apparel and accessories. 
(66 percent) ; and establishments de- 
scribed as insurance agents, brokers, 
and services (63 percent). 

The other industry groups in whieh. 
women accounted for 50 percent or 
more of the total number of workers 
were tobacco manufactures, leather 
and leather products; eating and 
drinking places, banks and trust com- 
panies, finance agencies not elsewhere 
classified, insurance carriers, personal 
services, and educational institutions 
and agencies. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the industries having the largest pro- 
portions of women among their em- 
ployees were not necessarily those 
that employed the largest numbers of 








products (75 percent) ; telephone, tel- women during the year.. The follow- 


Table 1.—Estimated number of workers employed in speci industry groups during the year, percent employed in 
the specified industry in 4 quarters, percent emplo in more than one industry, and percent who were single- 
industry workers employed in only 1 or 2 quarters, by sex, 1947—Continued 





















































Estimated number (in | Female | «quarter workers (per- | Multi-industry workers | 1 querter.or. quarter 
thousands) ! as cent) (percent) ers ( t) 
Industry percen 
weet eae pave 
of a 
Total Male | Female} workers | Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female 
Wholesale and retail trade: 
50 Full-service and limited-function whole- 
REE pits IY a laa a 2,7 2, 080 708 25. 4 37.1 38. 8 32.3 51.0 52.4 46.8 12.3 10.5 17.9 
51 W holesale distributors, other than full- 
service and limited-function wholesalers..| 1,849 1, 407 442 23.9 40.2 41.8 35. 0 48.8 50.0 45.0 11.9 10.3 Ae | 
52 Wholesale and retail trade combined, not 
elsewhere classified ................-...-.- 762 700 62 8.1 28.6 27.9 36.5 60.1 61.7 41.9 12.1 11.5 19.1 
53 Retail general merchandise................- 3,172 931 2, 241 70. 6 31.3 33.8 30. 2 41.4 §2.1 37.0 24.5 14.3 28.7 
54 Retail food and liquor stores... ............- 2,382 | 1,638 744 31.2 33.8 36. 5 27.7 46. 2 47.2 44.0 17.3 14.8 22.9 
GE. eOeOll OUROTIORI WR. «on aoe dnc cane enccnccee= 977 879 os 10. 0 39.1 39.3 37.9 49.8 50.3 45.8 11.5 10.9 16.7 
56 Retail apparel and accessories. ._...___.__.. 1, 148 393 755 65.8 34.0 39. 1 31.4 43. 6 48.2 41.2 19,0 13.3 22.0 
57 Retail trade, not elsewhere classified........ 2,678 | 1,772 906 33.8 32.1 34.2 28.0 49.9 51.6 46.7 16.4 13.6 22.0 
68 Eating and drinking GEE ..4abccneceradeid 3,267 | 1,600] 1,667 51.0 23.4 25. 9 21.1 49.9 56.7 43.4 23.2 16.9 29.4 
59 Retail filling stations ....................... 601 566 35 5.8 21.5 21.4} 23.1 64.3 65. 0 52.6 14.0 13.5 *21.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
60 Banks and trust companies... _............- 498 246 252 50. 6 65. 4 71.0 59.9 26.2 27.5 24.9 10.1 7.1 13.0 
61 Security dealers and inv estment banking_. 83 54 29 34.9 61.2 65.3 53.5 33.0 30.0 38.7 *7.6 *7.1 *8.5 
62 Finance agencies, not elsewhere classified... 170 81 89 52.4 49.3 58.6 40.8 45.4 44.8 45.9 11.0 "8.4 13.4 
63 Insurance carriers... __.... } Phe 695 343 352 50.6 57.1 64.8 49.6 33.1 31.0 35. 2 10.9 8.0 13.8 
64 Insurance agents, brokers, and se rvices..__- 194 71 123 | 63. 4 45.1 49.6 42.5 42.9 41.8 43.6 11.8 *9.4 13.2 
SS REFEEADLATEDN 904 664 | 240 26. 5 35.1 33. 6 39. 2 54.2 59.2 40.3 13.4 11.6 18.1 
66 Real estate, ingurance, loans, law offices: 
NT I Be os ad tak nnn odie acl 126 72 | 54 | 42.9 40.7 37.5 45.0 47.4 53.0 40.0 13.3) *%127 "140 
67 Holding com panies (except real estate | 
holding companies)... ...................- 41 29 | 12 | 29.3 44.9 47.5 | *38.8 49.6 51.8} *44.6) *10.0 *6.5 *18.2 
Service industries: 
70 Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and other ; 
lodging places. ............- ’ 1, 268 665 | 603 47.6 22.0 22.4 21.6 53.8 61.4 45.4 21.6 16.3 27.5 
72 Personal services. .................-....-..- 1, 767 718 | 1,049 59. 4 34.4 38.7 31.5 39.1 43.9 35.8 20.9 14.2 25. 4 
73 Business services, not elsewhere classified __- 902 586 | 316 35.0} 33.4} 35.3] 208) 525) 68.7] 503) 46) 4 18.6 
74 Employment agencies and commercial and 
OS ee ae San 80 50 30 37.5 23.9 23.4) °24.7 59. 2 62.5 53.7 16.2] %15.7 *16.9 
75 Automobile repair services and garages. ___- 503 471 | 32 | 6.3 28.3 | 28.4 *27.3 59. 2 59.6 49.7 12.4 11.8 *21.1 
76 Miscellaneous repair services and hand 
shia in ns Leal gh Ales. 55 320) 27] 32] 9.7| 25} 259} *20.8| 642] 65.0) 571] 1209] 99] *106 
78 M. otion pictures _____...- 542 342 200 | 36. 9 28.3 31.0 23.8 52.9 54.9 49. 4 19.4 17.0 23.3 
79 Amusement and recreation and related | 
services, not elsewhere classified . Soh 880 736 144 | 16. 4 15.6 15.6 15.6 62.2 63. 3 56.7 22.5 21.9 25.6 
80 Medical and other health services - 47 7 384 | 81.5 36. 9 33.1 37.8 28.8 44.8 25. 2 26.8 20. 5 23.2 
81 Law offices and related services... ._. 145 33 | 112 | 77.2 48.5 52.6 47.2 35.3 35.3 35. 2 15.6] *%149 15.8 
82 Educational institutions and agencies. j 56 24 | 32 | 57.1 27.7 | °27.6 | *%27.9 39.3 61.7 29.8 2.5} *203 34.8 
83 Other professional and social service agen- | | 
cies and institutions._...................- 239 206 | 33 13.8 28.9 20.1 | 27.4 58. 6 59.6 52.6 14.0 13.0 20.3 
86 Nonprofit membership organizations... __- 520 372 148 | 28. 5 33.6 34.1 32. 4 61.1 65.9 49. 2 12.2 9.8 18.2 
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*Fewer iden 100 workers in sample. 
! Based on 1-percent sample. 
? Base contains fewer than 100 persons. 
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ing tabulation lists the industries that Table 2.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage —— in 1947 and 1946 
employed 500,000 or more women dur- by last industry division in which employed and by sex 
ing the year and shows the estimated 
number and proportion of women rl te eer 108 
among all workers employed in each - mas 
such industry during 1947. Total | Male | Female |Total| Male | Female 
Lo genet es i | Aer 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 [100.0] 100.0] 100.6 
RE STS ae eo ,  ae a Oe 2.5 3.6 0.3 2.4 3.5 0.3 
Number!) p,.. _ Contract construction... ...............-..-------------- 7.0} 10.2 0.7 5.5 8.1 0.5 
Industry (in thou- | cont es SS PTIAGETES ITE ES eee ae 41.2} 426) 383 | 40.2] 41.8 36.9 
sands) tion, communication, and other public 
Bee ce i Tritt ER Oe Ls dod. ot cabneleddnnne 6.6 7.4 5.0 6.5 7.3 5.0 
Wholesale and retail trade. -......-------..--.-----=---- 27.7| 2.8) 366 | 27.6) 23.7 35,1 
Tetnstend drukine pieces | eer| oko Savauatjagecmnne> tn real aio 3) 33] ee dake one he any 
Apparel and other finished prod-| Oe ee a reer | ees ae ae ee ele 
Meena, Lace is. 1,455 | 75.0 
Food and kindred products. ---__- 1,056 | 31.4 
Perso’ : = hag on pas ee siaiakineaeil 1,049 | 50.4 
ie. Oe = = credits in fewer than 4 quarters to ation and related services—having a 
Retail somede a accessories. __- 755 so g have had, on the whole, a shorter pe- proportion of less than 20 percent. 
Full service onl pw Ay oc ™4| 31.2 riod of yeaa gh the nati y. 
Se Sp pt Decl age 708 25. 4 
elegraph, telephone, and related Of all workers with taxable wages Men and Women Four-Quarter 
a 617| 66.3 during 1947, 64 percent worked in Work 
wep tS. Komen eos | 47.6 covered employment in all 4 quarters orrers 
Electrical machinery -------.--.-.. 585| 41.0 of the year." Among the 68 industry Among the 52 industries for which 











1 Some women earned taxable wages in’ more than 
1 industry group at some time during the year. 


Industry Variations in 
Duration of Employment 


The tabulated data show the num- 
ber of calendar quarters in which an 
individual has been paid taxable 
wages of $1 or more.’ From the em- 
ployers’ quarterly wage reports it is 
not possible to determine the amount 
of time an employee worked during a 
quarter, but the workers receiving 
wage credits in all 4 calendar quarters 
of the year in a given industry can be 
presumed, as a group, to have been 
the most regularly employed during 
the year and those receiving wage 


5In the tabulations a worker who re- 
ceived wage credits of $3,000 in a year is 
deemed to have been employed in covered 
employment in each calendar quarter of 
that year after his first quarter with wage 
credits in the year. A worker who earned 
$3,000 in the industry group classified as 
electric and gas utilities, for example, is 
shown as a 4-quarter worker in this in- 
dustry group if he earned wage credits 
in electric or gas utilities employment in 
the first calendar quarter of 1947. If this 
same worker had taxable wages of less 
than $3,000 in another industry group in 
the first quarter and received his first 
wage credits in electric and gas utilities 
in the second quarter of 1947, he would be 
shown as a 3-quarter worker in electric 
and gas utilities and a 1-quarter worker 
in the other industry. 
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groups, however, there were only 
seven that employed as many as 60 
percent of their workers in all 4 quar- 
ters of the year—anthracite mining 
(73 percent); banks and trust com- 
panies (65 percent); bituminous and 
other soft-coal mining (61 percent) ; 
security dealers and investment bank- 
ing houses (61 percent); electric and 
gas utilities (62 percent); local rail- 
ways and bus lines (61 percent) ; and 
telephone, telegraph, and related serv- 
ices (61 percent). These seven groups 
included industries whose productive 
operations are generally least subject 
to seasonal fluctuations or that re- 
quire relatively large numbers of tech- 
nical or skilled personnel. Among the 
many other factors responsible for the 
high proportions of 4-quarter work- 
ers are relatively high wage rates and, 
in some instances, location in geo- 
graphic areas where there are rela- 
tively few alternative employment 
opportunities. 

In 12 additional industry groups— 
all but one of them manufacturing 
industries—the proportion of 4-quar- 
ter workers was as high as 50 percent. 
In half the industry groups the 4- 
quarter proportion was less than 40 
percent, with two industries—general 
contractors other than building, and 
miscellaneous amusements and recre- 


*Unduplicated count; all taxable wages 
included whether earned in only one in- 
dustry group or in more than one. 


@ sex comparison can be made," 20 
employed half or more of their male 
workers in all 4 quarters of the year, 
but in only seven industry groups 
were as many as half the women 
workers employed in 4 quarters. This 
large difference is attributable at least 
in part to such factors as the ten- 
dency in many industries to draw 
upon female labor reserves for tem- 
porary work during peak production 
periods; the fact that women in some 
industries have on the whole lower 
seniority than men and are therefore 
the first to be laid off; the heavy and 
unpleasant nature of many produc- 
tion processes, which increases the 
turn-over among women workers; 
and the pressure of household respon- 
sibilities. Wage differentials that 
exist in some industries may also make 


‘Sixteen industries for which the 1- 
percent sample included fewer than 100 
women workers have been excluded from 
the analysis—metal mining, anthracite 
mining, bituminous and other soft-coal 
mining, nonmetallic mining and quarry- 
ing, general contractors other than build- 
ing, local railways and bus lines, water 
transportation, miscellameous_ services 
allied to transportation, miscellaneous 
local utilities and local public services, 
retail filling stations, holding companies, 
employment agencies and commercial and 
trade schools, automobile repair services 
and garages, miscellaneous repair serv- 
ices and hand trades, educational institu- 
tions and agencies, and other professional 
and social service agencies and institu- 
tions. 
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“regular” employment less attractive 
to women than it would be if they 
were paid the same wages as men, 
The proportion of 4-quarter work- 
ers was higher for men than for 
women even in some of the industries 
where the relative number of women 
was large. For example, in the com- 
munication group (telegraph, tele- 
phone, and other related services), 
where roughly two-thirds of all work- 
ers were women, the proportion of 
women 4-quarter workers was high 
(60 percent) but that of men was 
higher (63 percent). Similarly in 
banks and trust companies, where 51 
percent of all workers were women, 
the proportion of 4-quarter workers 
was 60 percent for women but 71 per- 
cent for men. Women made up 75 
percent of all workers in the apparel 
group, but only 40 percent of them 
were 4-quarter workers; the propor- 
tion of men 4-quarter workers was 49 
percent. In only two of the industry 
groups where the majority of all 
workers were women was the propor- 
tion of 4-quarter workers higher for 
women than for men, and the differ- 
ence was substantial in only one of 
them—medical and other health serv- 
ices, where women represented 82 
percent of all workers; in this indus- 
try group, 38 percent of the women 
as compared with 33 percent of the 
men were 4-quarter workers. The 
other group was tobacco manufactur- 
ing, where 57 percent of all workers 
were women and 44 percent of the 
women and 41 percent of the men 
were 4-quarter workers. 
Notwithstanding these differences, 
the number of quarters of employ- 
ment for women appeared, like that 
for men, to be more a reflection of the 
general employment pattern of the 
industry than a result of their char- 
acteristics as workers. The data show 
that the industry groups that em- 
ployed a relatively large proportion of 
their men workers in all 4 quarters of 
the year also employed a compara- 
tively large proportion of their women 
workers in all 4 quarters. Conversely, 
where the proportion of male 4-quar- 
ter workers was small, the proportion 
of women 4-quarter workers was also 
small. These relationships are shown 
by the following figures for five in- 
dustries in which the proportion of 
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4-quarter workers was high and five 
in which the proportion was low. 














4-quarter 
workers 
Industry (percent) 
Men | Women 
Electric and gas utilities. ........._. 62 60 


Professional, scientific, and con- 
trolling instruments; photographic 
and optical goods; wat _— and 





clocks. . ie: 57 45 
Ordnance and accessories..._.-...._. 55 47 
Transportation equipment.......... 52 48 
Apparel and other finished products.| 49 40 
Furniture and fixtures. -............. 35 31 
Real estate establishments... -.._-. 34 39 
Retail trade, not elsewhere classified.|. 34 238 
Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and 

other lodging places:.-.........-.. 22 22 
Miscellaneous amusement and rec- 

reation and related services_-__.__. 16 16 





' 





Furthermore, despite the fact that 
in most industry groups the propor- 
tion of 4-quarter workers was gen- 
erally higher for men than women, 
in all but the 10 industries shown be- 
low, the difference between the two 
proportions was less than 10 percent- 
age points. 











4-quarter 
workers 
Industry (percent) 
Men | Women 
Miscellaneous finance agencies_. _... 59 41 
Printing and publishing............- 56 39 
le) log.) Ee WS 58 42 
Rubber products__..............-... 63 47 
Insurance carriers............-.....- 65 50 
Food and kindred products. ........ 36 24 
Professional, scientific, and control- 
ling instruments; photographic 
and optical goods; watches and 
clocks... - AE HB 57 45 
Banks and trust companies _ - tussdiks 71 60 
Security dealers and investment 
Demmeee.< .. 23.6. - ss con eeeeeeee 65 54 
Leather and leather products...-.-. 51 41 











Industry Mobility 


Industry data based on old-age and 
survivors insurance records afford at 
least a partial measure of the extent 
to which workers shift from one in- 
dustry to another within a calendar 
year. The data therefore shed addi- 
tional light on the whole problem of 
employment stability and on differ- 
ences in employment patterns by in- 
dustry. They also may be of value 
in determining the extent to which 
such mobility of workers may limit 
the protection afforded by private 


pension plans, which ordinarily. re- 
quire as a condition of eligibility that. 
a worker have a stated. minimum 
number of years of employment within 
a particular industry and be employed 
in that industry at the time of retire- 
ment. The basic.records, however, do 
not permit the tabulation of data 
that would provide specific answers to 
such questions as (1) why workers 
shift from one covered industry to 
another, (2) whether an. industry 
shift may also involve an occupational 
shift, or (3) whether the shift is di- 
rectly to another covered industry 
rather than first to noncovered em- 
ployment, or to unemployment, or to 
nonworker status. Furthermore, al- 
though the data tabulated for 1947 
show whether the worker shifted 
from one industry group to another, 
they do not show whether a worker 
shifted within an industry group— 
for example, from meat products to 
dairy. products. within the food. and 
kindred products industry group. 


Multi-Industry Workers 


Of the total number of workers 
with taxable wages during 1947, 26 
percent (based on an unduplicated 
count) worked in covered employ- 
ment in at least two different industry 
groups during the year. .In_ specific 
industry groups the proportion of 
such multi-industry workers varied 
widely, ranging from a low of 16 per- 
cent for the workers in anthracite 
mining to 71 percent for the workers 
employed by general contractors, 
other than building, ‘and 73’ percent 
for the workers in miscellaneous 
allied transportation services. In 
about one-third of the industry groups 
in 1947 at least half the workers also 
earned taxable wages in at least one 
other industry during the year. 

As would be expected, the industries 
having the lowest proportions of 
multi-industry workers during 1947 
were generally those with high pro- 
portions of 4-quarter workers; that is, 
most of them were industries least af- 
fected by seasonal variations. For 
example, among the industries where 
the proportion of multi-industry 
workers was less than one-third were 
bituminous and other soft-coal min- 
ing, anthracite mining, banks and 
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trust companies, local railways and 
bus lines, electric and gas utilities, 
and telephone, telegraph, and related 
services. On the other hand, among 
the industries with 50 percent or more 
of such workers were construction, 
trucking and warehousing, water 
transportation, automobile repair 
services and garages, real estate, and 
hotels, rooming houses, camps, and 
other lodging places. 

In most industry groups the rela- 
tive number of multi-industry work- 
ers was larger for men than for 
women. In the 59 groups examined," 
the proportion of multi-industry 
workers was 50 percent or more in 30 
industries for men as compared with 
only eight industries for women. 
Usually, however, the proportion of 
female multi-industry workers was 
highest in the industries where the 
proportion of male multi-industry 
workers was also relatively high and 
lowest in the industries where the 
proportion for male workers was 
lowest. 


One- and Two-Quarter Single- 
Industry Workers 


Of interest by way of contrast to 
both the proportion of multi-industry 
workers and the proportion of 
4-quarter workers is the proportion 
of workers who earned taxable wages 


*Groups in which there were at least 
100 men and women each in the multi- 
industry cells, The excluded groups were 
the five mining industries; local rail- 
ways and bus lines; water transportation; 
holding companies (except real estate 
holding companies); and local utilities 
and local public services, not elsewhere 
classified. 
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in only one industry and in not more 
than 2 quarters of the year. These 
were the workers whose employment 
during the year, not only in the in- 
dustry but also in all covered occupa- 
tions, was shortest in duration. The 
combined group of l-quarter and 
2-quarter single-industry workers 
comprised one-fifth of all covered 
workers during 1947. 

The largest proportions of such 
workers were in the industries that 
draw heavily upon labor reserves dur- 
ing periods of peak operation—manu- 
facturing industries such as lumber 
and wood products (21 percent) , food 
and kindred products (20 percent), 
apparel and other finished products 
(19 percent), and tobacco (17 per- 
cent) ; and nonmanufacturing groups 
such as educational institutions and 
agencies (29 percent), medical and 
other health services (27 percent) , re- 
tail general merchandise (25 per- 
cent), eating and drinking places (23 
percent), amusements and recreation 
and related services (23 percent), and 
hotels, rooming houses, camps, and 
other lodging places (22 percent). 
Among the industries with the small- 
est proportions of workers shown to 
have short-time employment were 
local railways and bus lines (5.0 per- 
cent), products of petroleum and coal 
(5.5 percent), the primary metals in- 
dustries (7.6 percent), nonelectrical 
machinery (7.6 percent), and trans- 
portation equipment (8.0 percent). 


Summary 


Of the 49 million persons with tax- 
able wages during 1947, approximately 
33 percent were women. Among 


workers in specified industry groups, 
however, the proportions of women 
varied widely—from 2.0 percent of all 
covered workers in anthracite mining 
to 82 percent of all workers with tax. 
able wages in medical and other 
health services. 

There was also considerable varia- 
tion among industry groups in the 
proportions of workers employed in 
the industry in all 4 quarters of the 
year. In only 19 of 68 such groups 
did 4-quarter workers constitute as 
many as half of the total number of 
workers with taxable wages during 
the year. The proportion of 4-quar- 
ter workers in particular industry 
groups was generally higher for men 
than for women. The highest 4- 
quarter proportions for women were, 
however, in the same industries 
where the proportions for men were 
highest, and the lowest where those 
for men were lowest, indicating that 
duration of employment within par- 
ticular industries is more a function 
of the nawure of the industry groups 
themselves than of sex characteris- 
tics. 

The proportions of multi-industry 
workers within industry groups 
ranged from 16 percent in anthracite 
mining to 71 percent in general con- 
tractors, other than building, and 73 
percent in miscellaneous allied trans- 
portation services. The largest pro- 
portions of 1-quarter and 2-quarter 
single-industry workers were in man- 
ufacturing and nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries that, because of their essen- 
tially seasonal nature, draw heavily 
upon labor reserves during periods of 
peak operation. 
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OST old people work as long 
as they can and retire only 
because they are forced to do 

so. Studies of old-age insurance ben- 
eficiary “retirements” between 1940 
and 1947 show that only about 5 per- 
cent of the men and women entitled 
to old-age benefits in those years left 
their jobs of their own accord, in good 
health, to enjoy a life of leisure. They 
also show that in given years from a 
fourth to a half of the beneficiaries 
had some employment after their 
entitlement.’ 


Retirement of Workers Aged 65 
and Over 


From 1940 to 1945—the first 5 years 
during which monthly benefits were 
paid—less than a third of all the men 
and women aged 65 and over who 
could have drawn old-age insurance 
benefits by retiring from covered em- 
ployment took advantage of the op- 
portunity to do so. During the next 
5 years the rate of retirement was 
speeded up considerably, so that on 
January 1, 1950, the proportion of 
fully insured aged workers actually 
receiving benefits rose to almost 
three-fifths. As of January 1 of each 
year, the proportion of fully insured 
persons aged 65 and over who were 


*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 

1Studies of beneficiary “retirements” 
are part of the general study of the re- 
sources of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries made by the Division 
of Program Analysis in 20 cities between 
1941 and 1949. See the Bulletin for July 
and September 1943; March 1944; Janu- 
ary, April, September, and November 1945; 
January 1946; August and October 1947; 
February and September 1948; November 
1949; and April and May 1950. See also 
» the June 1946 Bulletin for a comparison 
of aged insurance beneficiaries with aged 
assistance recipients and the aged in the 
general population, and the October 1949 
| issue for a study of public assistance sup- 
| Plementation of income of insurance 
beneficiaries. 
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Beneficiaries Prefer To Work 


by Marcaret L. STEcKER * 


receiving monthly old-age insurance 
benefits was as follows: 


Year Percent 
pe ratatad. COE eee ee Re ee 20 
10GR aides Uli SALA 29 
Ss ee gore ee a ee 81 
Dl inctennance-Gheadeecmaninnitdaiae 30 
TRE Gire dd ciccwec<gdenenan siete 30 
IGOR cits uidl iden i. ditiihnda dee 85 
9O0Fs, 3860) «1.0 -beiweitie tet thn 43 
i icenictsdiitnagtshlectealingieentebaimiid cniaiaaiadepaial 48 
Tl cvichchimsinenetmanentstucbeemsiidiniaa tied 52 
titted tessa nacininaneee ee 59 


In 1940 the country was emerging 
from a great depression; during the 
next 2 years employment was build- 
ing up to its 1943-44 wartime peak; 
after 1945, marginal workers had 
greater difficulty in retaining their 
jobs and in getting new ones. Not all 
the old people who were eligible for 
benefits but not receiving them were 
at work—some whose jobs were ter- 
minated, particularly during 1940, did 
not apply for benefits because they 
hoped for early reemployment or did 
not know of their rights under the 
insurance program—but it is fair to 
presume that, whether entitled or not, 
most of them were employed. 


Reasons for Retirement 


Most workers who filed their claims 
for old-age insurance benefits did so 
because they lost their jobs or were no 
longer able to continue working. The 
reasons for terminating their last 
covered jobs before entitlement as re- 
ported by 3,500 old men who became 
beneficiaries in 8 large and 12 middle- 
sized cities between 1940 and 1947 are 
shown in the table, page 16, column 3. 

Relatively more of the beneficiaries 
who became entitled in 1940 than of 
those in the later years lost their jobs. 
These men were released by the em- 
ployer with or without retirement pay 
because they had reached the com- 
pany retirement age or because the 
employer considered them too old or 
incapacitated to continue in their 


jobs, or they lost their jobs because 
the employer went out of business or 
for similar miscellaneous reasons not 
related to their personal circum- 
stances. Many were let out during 
the later years of the depression,’ 
when the easy labor market led some 
employers to retain or hire only the 
young and most efficient workers and 
when companies with a compulsory 
retirement age tended to enforce the 
rule rigidly. During the war years, 
on the other hand, companies were 
inclined to retain their older em- 
ployees, and oldsters who lost their 
jobs had less difficulty in finding 
others. 

Most beneficiaries whose jobs were 
terminated during the peak year of 
the wartime demand for labor quit 
because of their health. They were 
sick or disabled, they thought that 
they were too old to continue working 
or that their jobs were too hard for 
them, or they left their jobs for other 
reasons related to their physical or 
mental condition. 

After the war, dismissal by the em- 
ployer became almost as important 
a reason for job termination as it had 
been in prewar years; retirements for 
company reasons were relatively more 
numerous in 1947 than in 1946. 

In each period a comparatively few 
beneficiaries left their jobs for per- 
sonal reasons not connected with 
their health. They wanted to retire 
to enjoy their last years; they had 
sick wives to be taken care of; they 
had disputes with their employers or 
fellow employees; or they quit on their 
own initiative for other reasons. 


Ability to Work 


When questioned as to their ability 
to work 1 to 3 years after entitlement, 
these beneficiaries expressed varying 


?Entitlements early in 1940, when 
monthly benefit payments began, in- 
cluded men and women who had been 
out of work as long as 2 years. 





opinions. Slightly more than two- 
fifths of the ones interviewed at the 
end of the employment years* 1940- 
42 and 1948-49 reported that they 
could not work at all. Inability to 
work was much more common among 
the men whose jobs were terminated 
during the war years, for relatively 
more of them had quit their jobs on 
account of their health; roughly a 
half to three-fifths said they could 
not do any kind of work. A fifth to 
a third of all the beneficiaries studied 
at the different periods, however, 
thought they could take part-time 
jobs or do light work suited to their 
infirmities or lessened vigor. Finally, 
there were the old men who said 
without qualification that they could 
hold down full-time jobs in their cus- 
tomary occupations; on the average 
a fourth of the beneficiaries inter- 
viewed over the period 1940-49 said 
that they were able to work and made 
no stipulation as to the kind of work 
they could do. By employment year, 
the percentage with each reported 
work capacity was as follows: 




















Light | Unable 
work, ght | Una 
Emplorment Total no work to 
ye qualifi-; only | work 
cation 
1940-42 1... ...-._: 100.0 37.1 20. 8 42.1 
1943-44 #__-__.___ 100.0 27.0 24.3 48.7 
1945-46 4_........| 100.0 15.2 26.7 58.1 
1948-49 #_...._ 100. 0 22.9 33.9 43.2 





11940 entitlements, 7 large cities. 

2 1941-42 entitlements, ay miaennieet cities. 

3 1944 entitlements, Bos 

4 1946-47 entitlements, Philadelphia- Baltimore. 


Differences in the men’s estimates 
of their employability clearly are re- 
lated to the reasons for their retire- 
ment in the first place, their age, and 
the time elapsed since their entitle- 
ment. They may be related also to 
the state of the labor market and the 
beneficiary’s estimate of his chances 
of getting a job. It is probable that, 
in general, the beneficiaries overesti- 
mated rather than underestimated 
their work capacity. 


* Twelve consecutive months within the 
specified period and preceding the inter- 
view. 


Return to Work After 
Entitlement 


Although employment within a few 
years after entitlement occurred less 
frequently among beneficiaries who 
quit their jobs for health reasons than 
among those whose employment was 
terminated for other reasons, many 
of the first group later recovered suf- 
ficiently to engage in gainful occu- 
pations of some kind, especially dur- 
ing the war years when the labor mar- 
ket was most favorable. During 
1943-44, for example, 42 percent of the 
beneficiaries studied whose health 
had forced them to stop working in 
1941-42 were employed at least part 
of the year, compared with 69 percent 
of the men who had quit for other 
personal reasons and 63 percent of 
those who had been released by their 
employers. 

Two-fifths of the men in the sample 
who became entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits in 1940 had some em- 
ployment in 1940-42; more than half 
those entitled in 1941-42 had some 
employment in 1943-44. The per- 
centages for these men and for those 
who became entitled in later years are 
shown in the tabulation below, classi- 
fied by their reported ability to work 
at the end of the employment year. 











Abie to ie 

wor ight | Unable 

sar oases Total jnoqual-| work | to 

y ifica- | only | work 

tion 

1940-42 1. ....... 87.1 58. 6 44.0 14.7 

1943-44 7___ 55.0 88.9 69. 6 29.0 

1045-46 9.2.22... 19.9 57.7 33.0 4.0 

1948-49 4_........ 27.5 68. 0 32,4 2,1 

















1 1940 entitlements, 7 large cities. 

2 1941-42 entitlements, 12 middle-sized cities. 

3 1944 entitlements, Boston 

4 1946-47 entitlements, Philadelphia-Baltimore, 


Men who said they were able to 
work, especially if they had no reser- 
vations as to their capacities, were 
much more frequently employed in 
each employment year, of course, than 
those who said they could not work 
at all. Yet in 1943-44 as many as 29 


percent of the latter had at least some 
employment. 
The beneficiaries who said, without 








any qualification, that they 
able to work and were actually em. 
ployed in the 1943-44 employmen 
year constituted 24 percent of all the 


were 


beneficiaries; the proportion wag 
nearly as large (22 percent) in 194). 
42, but immediately after the war, in 
1945-46, it was only 9 percent, and ip 
1948-49 only 16 percent. 

Regular employment of elderly 
beneficiaries at full-time wages was 
comparatively rare in the earlier 
years; in many instances, earnings 
were scarcely more than driblets 
picked up here and there in casual 
jobs or other work on their own 
account. During a 12-month period 
between mid-1940 and mid-1942, half 
the employed men studied in seven 
large cities earned less than $222 
There was some defense and war work 
during this period, but full production 
had not yet got under way. In 
1943-44, when war industries wer 
taking all the manpower they could 
get and jobs vacated by younger men 
who entered the armed services made 
a place for older people, full-time em- 
ployment of beneficiaries was more 
common and the median earnings of 
the reemployed old men studied in 12 
middle-sized Ohio cities were $812 
In 1945-46, while industry and com- 
merce were returning to peacetime 
labor requirements and relatively 
fewer beneficiaries were employed, 
work was steadier and wages had 


Reason for termination of last covered 
employment before entitlement, 
male old-age insurance beneficiaria 
in 20 cities, 1940-47 





———— 









































| | 
1941-42 1946-47 
1980 entitle- entitle 
Reason for job |@Btitle-| ments, |e sitie.| Ment 
termination ments,) 12 ments, Phil 
7 large middle- Boston ‘ere 
cities!| sized Baltt 
| Cities * more 
Number..... 2, 380 | 567 341 ua 
Total (per 
cent)....... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.4 
Lost Job...-..-..-- 55.7| 46.2] 25.5 63. 
Quit Job........... 44.3) 53.8 | 74.5 46.5 
Health...........| 33.8 41.1} 64.8 oad 
Wished toretire... 4.7 5.6 4,1 54 
Other reasons... _- 5.8 | 7.1 5.6 6.1 











! Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Birminghag 
Memphis, Atlanta, and Los Angeles. Incl 
January 1941 entitlements in Los Angeles. 

2 In Ohio, population between 10,000 and 75,000, 
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increased so that half the men in the 
Boston study who were employed 
earned more than $1,150. In 1948-49 
the median earnings of the employed 
male old-age insurance beneficiaries 
in the Philadelphia-Baltimore study 
were $1,574. 


Potential Employability 


Only a small proportion of old peo- 
ple leave the labor market for good 
unless they have to do so. The psy- 
chological factor of hating to be put 
on the shelf by poor health or the 
loss of a job makes many elderly 
workers resentful of enforced retire- 
ment, The principal reason they 
want to continue working, however, is 
that without earnings they do not 
have resources enough to live at the 
level to which they are accustomed, 
or even to meet the cost of their basic 
needs. Of the old-age insurance ben- 
eficiaries studied between 1941 and 
1949, those whose retirement in- 


comes‘ were lowest as a rule went 
hack to work much more frequently 
than beneficiaries whose retirement 
incomes were more nearly adequate. 

Roughly 60 to 90 percent of the 
able-bodied beneficiaries had some 
employment during a 12-month pe- 
riod within 1 to 3 years after their en- 
titlement, the proportion depending 
almost entirely on the state of the la- 
bor market. Except in the most fa- 
vorable employment period, a majority 
of those who said they were able to 
work and did not have jobs would 
gladly have accepted employment had 
it been offered to them. Even a few 
of the men who said they were not 
able to work were nevertheless em- 


*Money income from 12 months’ old- 
age insurance benefits, retirement pay 
from a former employer, veterans’ and 
union pensions, and annuities; money 
income from trust funds and estates, 
public and private insurance, and assets; 
and the imputed income from an owned 
home. 


ployed after their entitlement because 
they needed their earnings. 

The facts presented indicate that at 
least a fifth of the men who become 
entitled to insurance benefits in any 
year might remain at work in their 
regular jobs if their employers were 
willing to keep them or might take 
comparable jobs with other employ- 
ers if their regular jobs were termi- 
nated. Another fifth might be able 
to take jobs requiring shorter hours 
or less physical effort or in other ways 
making less demand on the workers. 

Part-time jobs might solve the em- 
ployment problem of many old people; 
they could work a few hours a day 
or a few days a week and would be glad 
to do so. Work for some might have 
to be adapted to their handicaps— 
poor eyesight, a bad heart, inability to 
stand for long hours. Wartime em- 
ployment of old people demonstrated 
that all that many of them need is a 
chance to show what. they are able 
to do. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Benefits and Contributions 
Under National Compul- 
sory Health Insurance 
Programs 


Health insurance is the oldest form 
of social insurance. After long ex- 
perience with voluntary programs, 
the central European countries pio- 
neered with broad compulsory cover- 
age, beginning with the German law 
of 1883, which was followed by legis- 
lation in Austria (1888) and in Hun- 
gary (1891). England adopted com- 
pulsory health insurance in 1911. In 
1924, Chile adopted the first national 
compulsory insurance law in the 
Western Hemisphere. In the Orient, 
the Japanese national health insur- 
ance law of 1922 became operative in 
1926-27. 

Today, 37 countries have in opera- 
tion either national compulsory con- 
tributory health insurance programs 
or programs having many of the same 
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basic characteristics—either because 
they evolved out of such insurance 
systems or were developed as variants 
of them. A number of countries pro- 
vide medical services to all or to sub- 
stantial groups in the population 
through public programs supported 
from general revenues and usually 
employing the physicians on a salary 
basis. Such public medical service 
programs are not included in this 
summary. In many cases, traditional 
criteria for the identification of an 
insurance system are difficult to ap- 
ply, and some programs that are 
on the borderline between national 
health insurance and national public 
medical service have been included. 
Most of the older health insurance 
systems included both medical bene- 
fits and cash benefits in partial re- 
placement of wage loss. All the 
countries shown here that provide 
medical benefits through what can be 
regarded as a public medical service 
also have contributory cash sickness 


benefit programs. Insurance systems 
not national in scope are excluded. 

The accompanying chart summa- 
rizes the general scope of the medical 
and cash benefits provided, the cov- 
erage of the systems, and a few as- 
pects of their financing. Purther de- 
tails on the programs for each coun- 
try will be found in a comprehensive 
report published by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration last year“ The 
chart is based primarily on data from 
that report, brought up to date where 
changes have occurred. Only pro- 
grams known to be in operation are 
included in this summary. 

Several other countries have 
adopted laws under which compul- 
sory systems will be established: In 
1951, health insurance is scheduled 
to go into effect in parts of India and 
in Turkey. Guatemala, Haiti, and El 
Salvador have enacted laws that may 
be implemented in the near future. 
The effective date of the Swedish 
compulsory health insurance law of 


1Carl H. Farman and Veronica Mar- 
ren Hale, Social Security Legislation 
Throughout the World, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics (Office of Commis- 
sioner), Bureau Report No. 16. 
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1947 has been indefinitely postponed. 

Coverage.—Of the 37 systems, seven 
explicitly or in effect cover all or 
nearly all persons in the country. 
Twenty of the other 30 systems cover 
practically all persons working for 
an employer, including agricultural 
workers and in most cases domestic 
servants. The remaining 10 cover 
mainly workers in commerce and in- 
dustry. Public employees may fall 
within the scope of the general sys- 
tem, but in some countries there are 
separate programs for this special 
group, and in some they are not in- 
sured. 

A few countries having national 
laws but limited industrialization are 
bringing their programs into effect 
in their more industrialized sections 
first. 

Scope of benefits provided.—Medi- 
cal benefits include general medical 
services in all countries listed except 
Australia and Ireland. All the coun- 
tries except Australia provide special- 
ist services, although New Zealand 
until April 1950 made no higher pay- 
ments for specialist care. The scope 
of specialist services varies, depend- 
ing in large measure on medical 
practices and the development of 
medical science in the country. The 
nature and quality of the other types 
of medical inmstrance benefits also 
vary from country to country, of 
course, as does the character of medi- 
cal services available outside the 
insurance system. Prescribed medi- 
cines*are covered almost without ex- 
ception, though in some cases the 
beneficiary pays a substantial part 
of the cost or a nominal fee. Some 
dental services are usually included. 
Hospitalization is covered by all pro- 
grams summarized here, but avail- 
ability of hospital beds is often a 
limiting factor. Where existing fa- 
cilities have proved inadequate to 
meet the effective demand, health 
insurance has in many cases made 
possible the construction, staffing, 
and maintenance of new or enlarged 
facilities, with resulting provision of 
more services and their improvement. 

Cash benefits are usually only par- 
tial replacement of wages lost because 
of incapacity—rarely less than half 
or more than three-quarters of the 
wage or salary on which contributions 
are assessed. In most of the Com- 
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munist countries these benefits vary 
with the length of employment in the 
same establishment—presumably to 
discourage labor turn-over. Benefits 
are increased in Czechoslovakia, 
France, and Mexico after a specified 
duration of incapacity, presumably on 
the ground that the insured person’s 
need is greater after a long period of 
incapacity for work; benefits are re- 
duced in Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Portugal after a certain time, 
presumably to encourage the earliest 
possible return to work. In Czecho- 
slovakia and Greece, benefits are a 
higher percentage of the poor man’s 
wage than of the better-paid worker’s 
wage or salary. In most of the coun- 
tries the period necessary to qualify 
for cash benefits is the same as that 
needed for medical benefits. In nine 
of the countries, however, it is longer; 
in one case (Ireland, where there is a 
3-year qualifying period for medical 
benefits) the qualifying period for 
cash benefits is shorter. 

Medical benefits for dependents.— 

Medical benefits for the dependents 
of the insured worker have been in- 
cluded by a growing number of coun- 
tries, and today 29 of the 37 systems 
make little or no distinction between 
the medical care provided the insured 
worker and that provided to his fam- 
ily. Three other countries that ex- 
clude dependents from most of these 
benefits assure maternity care to the 
worker’s wife and have pediatric care 
for infants. Five do not cover de- 
pendents, but in at least two of these 
cases voluntary insurance is available 
for family members through the pro- 
gram. 
Distribution of costs.—Systems that 
have been providing benefits for some 
length of time are commonly found to 
have a contribution rate of 6 or 7 per- 
cent of covered earnings (for cash 
and medical benefits together). The 
chart shows these rates for 22 coun- 
tries. Of the 15 for which the rate as 
a percent of covered earnings is not 
available, five countries (British and 
Scandinavian) have flat-rate contri- 
butions (a definite amount specified 
by law or in the rules of the sickness 
insurance societies) and most of the 
others have unified social insurance 
programs for which information on 
the share allotted to compulsory 
health insurance is not available. 


The growth of the unified social in. 
surance contribution system makes 
valid generalization concerning the 
distribution of the health insurange 
program costs. difficult. For most 
countries the distribution of costs as 
shown in the chart is that specified in 
the law. For Denmark, Ireland, and 
Norway the distribution shown is 
based on actual revenue allocations in 
a recent fiscal year. For a number 
of countries in which the cost distri. 
bution is not fixed but varies from 
year to year, the basis of financing and 
the source of revenues in a recent 
year are summarized in the explana- 
tion of chart entries. In Great Brit. 
ain and possibly in the Soviet Union 
and Rumania, the Government pro- 
vides over half the cost of cash and 
medical benefits from general reve- 
nues. The employer is a principal 
contributor in half the programs; in 
more than a third of the countries he 
contributes either the full cost @ 
countries) or more than half the cost 
(8 countries), and he contributes 50 
percent in seven other programs. The 
insured person contributes in 28 of the 
37 programs, meeting more than half 
the cost in five programs (in 1949), 
just half (with the employer contrib- 
uting the other half) in four more, 
and smaller proportions in the others. 

Administration.—_In many cases, 
compulsory health insurance is ad- 
ministered by health insurance so- 
cieties (often termed “sickness 
funds”), which may be agencies serv- 
ing a given area, factory, industry, 
or trade union. Where such a pat- 
tern exists, Government supervision 
is the rule, but the societies have con- 
siderable “autonomy.” In a number 
of countries, a Government depart- 
ment administers the benefits di- 
rectly; in a small but growing number 
of cases the medical care benefits are 
administered by the Ministry of 
Health and not by the agencies ad- 
ministering cash benefits. The pat- 
tern usual in Latin America and also 
found in some other countries is the 
autonomous social insurance institu- 
tion, a public corporation operating 
under national law and general gov- 
ernmental supervision, authorized to 
make its own administrative rules, 
contract for services, and handle its 
own funds subject to the provisions of 
the legislation. 
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cal and other benefits through special 
employer contributions under em- 
ployer-managed social services. Ma- 
ternity care and medicines are not 
generally. available through either 
program. The date shown for Brazil’s 
first law is that for commercial work- 
ers. The industrial system was 
enacted a year later, but. some of the 
smaller programs began earlier. 

Bulgaria: The cash benefit shown, 
as well as the duration of medical 
care, varies according to the insured 
person’s continuous service in the 
same establishment. 

Chile; The wage earners’ system is 
shown; provisions for salaried em- 
ployees are much more limited. In 
the wage earners’ system, maternity 
care for the wife of the insured worker 
and pediatric services for infants 
and children under age 3 are provided 
as benefits; otherwise an additional 
voluntary contribution is required to 
cover dependents. The cash benefit 
for a worker with dependents is 100 
percent of earnings the first week, 50 
percent the second, and 25 percent 
thereafter. The rate shown is for 
persons without dependents. The 
distribution of costs shown in the 
chart is for health insurance and the 
Preventive Medicine Act combined. 

Colombia: The program is not now 
operating in all parts of the country. 
The cash benefit is 67 percent of 
wages for the first 120 days and 50 
percent of wages thereafter. 

Costa Rica: The program is not 
now operating in all parts of the 
country. 

Czechoslovakia: The total Govern- 
ment contribution for all social insur- 
ance programs is approximately 10 
percent of the total contributions (or 
about 2 percent of earnings). Infor- 
mation on the proportion allotted for 
health insurance is not available. The 
Government meets the cost of hospi- 
talcare. Cash benefit varies inversely 
with the income of the insured 
worker. 

Denmark: Active membership in 
health insurance societies, with en- 
titlement for benefits, is not required 
by law, but approximately 85 percent 
of the population is insured against 
sickness. Inactive membership, with 
nominal charges, is required by law 
and is a prerequisite for old-age pen- 
sions. The distribution of cost is 
shown for 1947-48 (Socialt Tidsskrift, 
Copenhagen, Nov.—Dec. 1949, pp. 337- 
376). 

Dominican Republic: Maternity 
care for the wife of the insured work- 
er and pediatric services for infants 
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up to 8 months of age are the only 
services provided to dependents. 

Ecuador: The cash benefit is re- 
duced after 4 weeks to 40 percent of 
earnings. 

France: The cash benefit is in- 
creased to two-thirds of earnings after 
the thirty-first day. In cases of ex- 
tended illness of a curable nature, the 
full cost of medical care is reimbursed, 
as compared with 80 percent reim- 
bursement for short-term illness; the 
qualifying period for extended illness 
benefit is somewhat longer than that 
shown on the chart for short-term ill- 
ness. 

Germany: The provisions for 
Western Germany are shown; they 
are substantially the same in Eastern 
Germany. 

Great Britain: The British Na- 
tional Health Service (service bene- 
fits only) is financed on an annual ap- 
propriation basis. Revenues in the 
fiscal year 1949-50, exclusive of serv- 
ice charges, recoveries, superannua- 
tion contributions, and certain mis- 
cellaneous income, were derived from 
the following sources: Government 
contribution out of general revenues, 
90 percent; contribution from the Na- 
tional Insurance Fund, 10 percent. 
Cash sickness benefits in Great Brit- 
ain are paid from the National Insur- 
ance Fund, which is also responsible 
for unemployment, maternity, retire- 
ment, and survivor benefits. The 
Fund is built up in the main from 
contributions by insured persons, em- 
ployers, and the Government. The 
contribution rates are flat weekly 
amounts, established by statute, and 
vary with the worker’s sex, age and 
employment status. Of the contri- 
butions paid on behalf of an employed 
male adult, the employee pays 44 
percent; the employer, 36 percent; 
and the Government, 20 percent. (For 
health service costs, see the Social 
Security Bulletin, June 1950, pp. 
14~15.) 

Greece: The program is not now 
operating in all parts of the country. 
Cash benefit is adjusted inversely with 
the income of the insured worker. 

Iceland: The law of 1946 provides 
for a complete health service by the 
Social Security Institution. This has 
not as yet been achieved, and the na- 
tional and municipal governments 
still support hospital and other costs. 
In 1948 the combined expenditures of 
the Social Security Institution, health 
insurance societies, and the national 
and municipal treasuries for all public 
medical ‘services provided under the 
1946 law were distributed as follows: 
insured, 35 percent; employers, 15 


percent; government, 50 
(U. S. Department of State report), — 

Ireland: Optical, medical, and sur. 
gical appliances are provided. The 
distribution of costs is shown for the 
calendar year 1948. (Department of 
Social Welfare, White Paper Contain. 
ing Government Proposals for Social 
Security, Dublin, Oct. 1949, appendix 
C, table I.) 

Italy: The system for workers ig 
industry is shown (workers in com. 
merce and certain other groups have 
similar but not identical programs), 
Italy also has a tuberculosis insurang 
system with broad coverage provi 
cash and medical benefits, including 
hospital and convalescent care. The 
contribution for tuberculosis insurn 
ance (paid by the employer) is 25 
percent of wages and salaries paid 
plus small flat-rate amounts specified 
in earlier legislation. 

Japan: The Government contribu. 
tion toward administration, 1949-69 
was about 1 percent of expected em- 
ployer-employee contributions. In 
addition to the program shown, which 
is compulsory only for persons in firms 
with five or more employees, Japan 
has a widespread system of health in- 
surance societies in which member- 
ship may be made compulsory at the 
option of the local community. This 
program provides medical benefits 
only, either directly or through partial 
reimbursement of fees paid. 

Luxembourg: The wage earners 
system is shown. There is a smal 
Government contribution toward the 
costs of administration. 

Mexico: The program is not now 
operating in all parts of the country. 

The Netherlands: Cash and medical 
benefits are separately administered. 
The former program was established 
in 1929; the latter in 1941. The date 
shown is that of the amending and 
promulgating of a 1913 law that had 
not previously been made operative 


New Zealand: The regular payment) 


of 7s. 6d. for a visit to a general prac- 
titioner was available (with no addi- 
tional payment) for specialist services 
until April 1950, when specialist serv- 
ices were provided. Health benefits 
and cash sickness benefits are paid out 
of the general Social Security Fund 
The Fund's principal revenue sources 
are a tax of 742 percent on the gros 
income of individuals and on the ne 
income of business firms and a con- 
tribution from the Government # 
keep the Fund in balance. In 1948-4 
these sources contributed the follow- 
ing shares to the Fund’s income: tat 
on individual income, 56 percent; tax 
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on business firm income, 10 percent; 
Government contribution, 34 percent. 
(Social Security Department, The 
Growth and Development of Social 
security in New Zealand, Wellington, 
1950, pp. 161-162.) 

Norway: Special provisions are in- 

cluded for tuberculosis, cancer, and 

itis—2 years’ hospitalization, 
and cash benefit, as against a maxi- 
mum of 1 year in each instance for 
other sickness. 

Panama: The program is not now 
operating in all parts of the country. 
There is no cash benefit except for 
maternity. The contribution rate 
shown is that indicated for health, 
maternity, and funeral benefits; cost 
of administration is not included. 

Paraguay: The program is not now 
operating in all parts of the country. 
Only dependents in low-income fam- 
ilies (earning not more than a speci- 
fied sum) are entitled to medical 
benefits. 

Peru: The program is not now oper- 
ating in all parts of the country. 

Poland: The contribution provi- 
sions of the wage-earners’ system are 
shown; other provisions apply equally 
to. salaried employees. Administra- 
tive changes were enacted in July 
1950: a single Social Insurance Insti- 
tute, under the Minister of Labor and 
Social Insurance, and a single Work- 
ers’ Medical Assistance Office, under 
the Minister of Health, were created. 
Cash benefits will be under the 
former, and medical benefits under 
the latter. 

Portugal: Under Portuguese law, 
collective contracts usually determine 
social security provisions. A typical 
case is shown. 

Rumania: Medical benefits are pro- 
vided as a public service by the Min- 
istry of Health; they are not part of 
the social insurance system. Contri- 
butions are not described in detail in 
the law of December 31, 1948, and no 
later information is available. The 
unified contribution rate (cash bene- 
fits only, for pensions, health, and 
work accidents) was to be 10 percent 
of earnings. 

Spain: A Government contribution 
is paid for both cash and medical 
benefits in maternity cases, but not 
for sickness. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
A public medical service exists for all 
persons. A fee is charged for medi- 
Cines. Cash benefits vary according 
to the insured’s continuous employ- 
ment record and other factors. The 
medical benefits are financed from 
the Ministry of Health budget; cash 
benefits are financed from a unified 
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social insurance contribution paid en- 
tirely by the employing enterprise and 
varying with the industry. 

Venezuela: The program is not now 
operating in all parts of the country. 


Public Assistance Terms 


Public assistance programs, 
financed from Federal, State, and, in 
some instances, local funds, provide 
aid to families or persons on the basis 
of need and usually also of other 
eligibility conditions. The programs 
furnish assistance primarily to fami- 
lies or individuals in their homes, al- 
though they may also assist recipients 
living in boarding or nursing homes 
or in some types of public or private 
institutions. The assistance may be 
in the form of money (cash or check) 
or vendor payments for goods or serv- 
ices, including payments for medical 
care. The cost of remedial care may 
be included in vendor payments for 
medical care. Public programs pro- 
viding allowances or benefits to per- 
sons on a basis other than need are 
not considered public assistance. 
There are four special types of as- 
sistance—the State-Federal  pro- 
grams—and the State-local programs 
of general assistance. 


Special Types of Public 
Assistance 


Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled are designated as special types 
of public assistance because they aid 
special groups of needy persons. 
These categories of persons are 
broadly defined by the assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act and 
are specifically defined for each State 
by State law and administrative regu- 
lation. 

The data presented in the monthly 
series are for programs administered 
under plans approved by the Social 
Security Administration for Federal 
financial participation and for simi- 
lar programs in States in which the 
only public program for a particular 
category is administered without Fed- 
eral funds. The data exclude a few 
small programs, similar in type, that 
are financed from State or local funds 
only but administered concurrently 
with State-Federal programs. 


General Assistance 


individuals and families when. their 


eral relief, home relief, direct relief, 
indigent aid, and so on. The term 
excludes programs that are limited 
to special groups, such as statutory 
veterans’ relief or foster-family care 
for children, but it may include pro- 
grams limiting eligibility on the basis 
of employability. Since the unifying 
influence of Federal participation is 
lacking in general assistance, varia- 
tions in State and local practices af- 
fect the comparability of such data 
even more than they affect data for 
the special types of assistance. 


Recipients 


Data on recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled rep- 
resent the number of persons to whom 
or on whose behalf payments are 
made for a specified month. Data 
on recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren are shown in terms of (a) the 
number of children on whose behalf 
payments of this type of aid are made, 
(b) the number of families in which 
these children are living, and (c) the 
number of recipients, which includes 
the children and one parent or other 
adult relative in families in which the 
requirements of at least one such 
adult are considered in determining 
the amount of assistance. In some 
cases the needs of more than one 
parent may be included in the budget 
for families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children, but not more than one 
adult is counted as a recipient in each 
family. 

Under general assistance, recipients 
represent the number of cases receiv- 
ing assistance. The unit of count 
follows the administrative practice of 
the agency. Thus two families in a 
single household may be regarded as 
a single case by one agency and as 
two cases by another agency. The 
number of general assistance cases is 
increased in some States by the prac- 
tice of supplementing payments of the 
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pany, Inc., 1950. 259 pp. $3.50. 
“Examines the problems that con- 

front us in seeking national security 

without forfeit of the basic values and 
principles of American life.’”’ 


Myers, Ropert J. Further Remar- 
riage Experience. (Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, Vol. 34, Nov. 1949, 
pp. 73-90.) Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Reform of Compulsory Social Insur- 
ance in Peru.” Industry and La- 
bour, Geneva, Vol. 4, Oct. 1, 1950, 
pp. 306-307. 25 cents. 


Suaprro, S. “Development of Birth 
Registration and Birth Statistics in 
the United States.” Population 
Studies, London, Vol. 4, June 1950, 
pp. 86-111. 10s. 

“Social Insurance Plan in Israel.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
4, Nov. 1, 1950, pp. 389-391. 25 
cents. 


The Office, 1950. 236 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Bankers Trust Company. A Study of 
Industrial Retirement Plans, In- 
cluding Analyses of Recently Nego- 
tiated Union Agreements. (1950 
ed.) New York: The Company, 
1950. 119 pp. 

A study of 217 employer unilateral 

plans established or amended in 1948, 

1949, and early 1950, and of 11 plans 


recently negotiated with unions. 
BRANNON, THURZA J., and Rowe, Evaiy 

Keitn. Digest of Selected Health, 

Insurance, Welfare, and Retire. 

ment Plans Under Collective Bar. 

gaining. Washington: U. S. De. 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Division of Industria} 

Relations, July 1950. 52 pp, 

Processed. 

Summarizes 26 plans, giving the 
coverage provisions, types and 
amounts of benefits, source and meth- 
ods of financing, and administration, 


CanaDA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
HEALTH AND WELFARE DIVISION, 
Survey of Pension and Welfare 
Plans in Industry, 1947. (D. B. 8. 
Reference Papers, 1950, No. 4.) 
Ottawa: The Bureau, May 1950. 
101 pp. 75 cents. 

Contains data on retirement pen- 
sion or annuity plans, group life in- 
surance, plant health services, and 
plans for benefits during sickness and 
disability. 

Crry Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
The Big Question: “How Much 
Does a Pension, Plan Cost?” New 
York: The Company, 1950. 8 pp. 
Discusses employee pension plans, 

CLAaGUE, Ewan. The Background of 
the Pension Problem. Washington: 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, 1950. 7 pp. 
Processed. 
FRUTKIN, ARNOLD W. “Current 


Trends in Negotiated Pension 
Plans.” Advanced Management, 
New York, Vol. 15, Sept. 1950, pp. 
13-14. $1. 


JusTIn, JULEs J. “Pension Plans— 
Check List for Administrators.” 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
Vol. 28, Nov. 1950, pp. 114-122, 
$1.50. 


KircHErR, Paut. “Seven Major Prob- 
lems in Handling the New Indus- 
trial Pension Plans.” Journal of 
Accountancy, New York, Vol. 90, 
Oct. 1950, pp. 290-300. 60 cents. 
Describes various types of pension 

plans and discusses the accounting 

and administrative problems involved. 


Rosrnson, Marion. “Magna Charta 
for the Aging.” The Survey, New 
York, Vol. 86, Oct. 1950, pp. 448-452. 
50 cents. 

A report on the National Confer- 
ence on Aging. 


U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 


ON Frnance. Old-Age and Survi- ° 


vors Insurance: Coverage, Eligibil- 
ity Requirements, and Benefit Pay- 
ments. Compiled by F. FP. Fauri. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Regularly Scheduled. Notes. and Tables, 1951 


LISTED BELOW are the titles of the scheduled statistical tables and analytical notes with ac- 
companying tables that are to appear in the BuLLETIN during this year, as far as can now 
be determined. Circumstances may cause changes in or additions to this list from time 
to time. The 1950 amendments to the public assistance provisions, for example, present 
problems that call for revising and/or adding to the regularly scheduled tables, but be- 
cause of the nature of the data the problems cannot all be resolved at this time. In 
most areas, however, the schedule is fixed and may prove helpful to the readers of the 
BULLETIN. Tables with calendar-year data for all programs will appear in the Annual 
Statistical Supplement in the September issue of the Butietrmn but are not listed here. 


General Social Security Data 


Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period (calendar or 
fiscal-year totals, current reporting month, and 12 


ND UINUIIIIINIE .. cichesssncessascspgiainiiiigielieialuchieisioehin monthly 
Economic status of aged persons and of dependent 
A? nec ih pn GO SES RA «Eat June, December 


Employment covered under selected social insurance 
programs and in selected noncovered industries 
(2 12-month periods) _..._.....__.- February, August 

Federal appropriations and expenditures under the 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period (current and preceding fiscal year)_. monthly 

Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act_.___- January, 

April, July, October 

Federal grants to State and local governments 
GO) 6 on ncn ntiisilie doce d scm diss SSO S June 

Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: 
Checks issued, by State March, 

June, September, December 

Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes, by internal revenue collection dis- 
eee ae March, June, September, December 

Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in 
relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1938—- (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
GO 6 iss aise ok February, May, August, November 

Selected current statistics (page 2) )." 2a: monthly 

Selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1940-— (calendar-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding mofiths)_ monthly 

Sickness costs and voluntary insurance premiums and 
En __ EE MERE BAST PES MR ER March 

Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
by specified period, 1937— ‘(calendar or fiscal-year 
totals, current reporting month, and 12 preceding 
seth neta ar ech tantilta nome act ead monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified 
period, 1936— (calendar or fiscal-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding months). monthly 

Trust fund operations (note)_.__.._._.-._.__ April 

Workmen's compensation payments (note)_. December 





Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States._.......__. October 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Family benefits (note)__.._...__.. September, November 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of the month, by type of benefit (current reporting 
month and 12 preceding months) _._..-_-~-_ monthly 
Number and amount of monthly benefits in current- 
payment status, by type of benefit and by 
Ss as a eres LE June, October 
Number of employers and workers and estimated amount 
of wages in covered industries, by specified period, 1940— 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data)... March, 
June, September, December 

Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 
number of lump-sum payments, 1940- (calendar-year 
totals and quarterly data) ...-__._-.--- March, 
June, September, December 

Old-age (primary) benefits awarded (note)... July 
Workers with permanently insured status (note) .._..— 
February 





Public Assistance 


Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
ber Geet en ee ee eee lean, monthly 
Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State_.....- monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients 
and payments to recipients, by State... __ monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note)... March 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
ps ES ees ee Ec a ae monthly 
Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recip- 
ients, by State... monthly 
Public assistance in the United States, by month (num- 
ber of recipients and amounts of assistance, by pro- 
gram, current reporting month, and 12 preceding 








WHOMTS) a eee 2 ee ee monthly 
Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance 
in the United States, by State.__.._.___. April, October 


Source of funds expended for public assistance payments, 


|, | aoe February 
State and local assistance expenditures in relation to 





income payments (note) .-...---_---_-_--2+_ May 

Employment Security 
Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemploy- 
ment insurance claims and benefits___....- monthly 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-50 
[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 29, 1950] 
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Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 

; Tem Read. 

Monthly retirement and just- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits eet ment 
Rail- allow. 
Service-| road | ®20%s 

Year and month | Total Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rall- men’s | Unem- on 

ail- n- aws ust- | men 
Social | road | Serv- | Veter. Civil | Veter- em- ment |Insur-|Ployed 
Secu- |Retire-| ie | 8n8 Ad- | gocigi | Rail | Sery-| ans | Social State | ploy. Act ll veter. 
Hy |Fmene | Com | inte | Seow |pf00d, | “ier | Ad. | Secu |ounges| 8") met et | noe | “a 
ct | Act k—¢ on | rity |"ihent | Com- | minis- | rity " Insur- 
Act? | ‘Acts | mis | tra- Act ance 
sion! | tion § Act 
Number of beneficiaries 
1949 | a 
EERE: EEE Te 1, 658.3 239.1 148.0 2,333.1) 1,015.5 125.8 11.7 967.2 15.4 11. 3.8 35.3) 1, 527.1 64.2) 180.3 3.7 
November..._....}....._..-. 1,685.3) 240.1 149.4) 2,336.8) 1,025.0) 127.0; 12.2) 969.0) 16.2) 10.2) 27.7) 38.2) 1,698.0 60.4) 219.1 27 
December... ..-..}_.._--__.- 1, 708. 5: 241.6 151.1 2, 343.0} 1,034.3 128. 4 12.8 970.7 15.7 10. 6 23.2; 36.0) 1,892.0 62.8; 166.6 23 
1950 
pA badges) Galea er es 1, 738.0 242. 5 152.7 2,344.9] 1,043.8 129. 5 13.4 973. 2 16.4 10.9} 30.2} 39.7) 2,077.6 65.3) 170.5 2.0 
ee ae eee 1,770.1 243. 5 153. 5 2, 347. 5) 1,054.7 130. 6 14.0 978.4 17.1 9.8 29.0 30.4; 2,027.8 64.3) 160.3 20 
ee... , 795.1 245.7 137.0 2, 352.3) 1,066. 4 132.1 14.9} 977.2) 20.7 11.8 32.1 31.4} 2,097.6 61.4) 164.6 22 
Masso nn bE iid NI 1, 813.3 247.3 155. 4 2, 358. 5) 1,075.4 133. 4 15.5 981.0 17.2 12.0} 30.5 27.7) 1,559.4 48.7 91, 2 21 
AE Spee 1, 827. 2 249.1 157.0 2, 362.9) 1,084.4 135.1 16.3 982, 9 18. 5 12.7 34. 5 28.3; 1, 567.2 36.2) 66.9 21 
p RG ee ie es PREG ee 1, 839.3 250.7 158. 2 2, 368. 2) 1,091.1 136. 6 17.1 991. 2 18.0 11.5) 32.8 26.6; 1,388.4 28. 9) 46.9 20 
p RO Eee Cae 1, 852. 9 251.6 158.8 2, 343. 1} 1,093, 2 137.6 17.5 995. 1 16.0 10.1 31.3 25. 5} 1,158. 2 26.9) 45.8 17 
Flite” Sly Sell a 1, 867.1 252. 6 160. 4 2, 347.6) 1,100.0 138. 5 18.5) 998.2 16.2 11.5 30.1 33. 5 982.8 21.3 44.7 14 
September-.-..-..}.....-.... 1, 917. 8 253. 6) 161.6 2, 352. 6; 1, 108 6 139.1 20.3} 1,000. 7 12. 0 9.8 28.3 31.5 805. 9) 13,8} 31.7 1.0 
GN iliisk ands ckcbbenk 2, 062. 7 254.3 162. 5 2, 358. 2} 1,119.6 140.1 23. 5) 1,004.7 11.9 10. 4 30.7 33.4 651. 5 7.1 32.6 7 
Amount of benefits 
| | | 

$1, 188, 7021 $21, 074/$114, 166) $62,019} $317,851| $7,784| $1, 448|_._.... $105, 696/811, 736/$12, ES EP $518, 700|...._.._.| 15, 961}.2-.... 
1,085, 488} 55,141) 119,912) 64, 933 320, 561) 25, 454 ENO 11], 700} 13,328) 13, 043).......}......- 8 14, 537)... <0 

1, 130,721} 0,305; 122,806) 68,115 25, 265; 41, 702 1, 603}_.....- 111, 193) 15,038) 14, 342 Seoafetectee 344, 084). .....-.- 6, 268 oa 
921, 465; 97,257) 125,795) 72, 961 331,350} 57,7 1, 704 116, 133] 17,830) 17, 255) $2, 857|....... | ae | ae 
1, 119, 686] 119,009) 129,707) 78, 081 456, 279) 76, 942 1, 765}. - .| 144, 302) 22, 146) 19,238) 5, 035)...... 62, 385 $4, 113 582 $102 
2, 067, 434) 157,391) 137,140) 85,742 697, 830) 104, 231 1, 772). .| 254, 288) 26,135) 23,431; 4,669)....... 445,866; 114,955) 2,350) 11, 675 
5, 151, 504) 230, 285) 149,188) 96,418) 1, 268, 984) 130, 139 1,817 333, 640! 27, 267) 30,610; 4,761 ..-~}1, 004, 850/1, 491, 204) 39, 917|252, 424 
4, 702, 642} 299, 830) 177, 53) 108, 601) 1, 676,029) 153,109) 19, 283 382, 515| 20, 517) 33, 115) 26, 025)/$11, 368} 776,164) 772,368) 30, 401/198, 174 
4, 512, 075| 366, 887) 208, 642) 134, 886) 1,711, 182) 176,736; 36,011 413, 912) 32,315) 32, 140) 35, 572) 30,843) 793,265) 426, 560) 28, 500) 83, 508 
5, 605, 915) 454, 483) 240,893) 161, 426) 1, 692,215) 201,369) 39, 257 477, 406| 33, 158) 31,771) 58, 448) 30, 103\1, 737, 279) 386, 635/103, 506) 43, 550 
440, 135} 37,954) 19,838; 13, 856 141,459} 16, 497 3, 182 470; 39,761; 2,539) 2,725) 2,719) 3,284) 135,707 5, 462) 14, 298 3é 
460,196; 38,644; 19,913) 13,990 141, 535} 16,675); | 3,215 469; 39,924) 2,670; 2,413; 2,717) 3,462) 152,179 5, 291) 16, 839 260 
479, 505; 39,224; 20,034) 13,874 145, 363} 16,850 3, 252 488; 40,407) 2,610; 2,767) 2,776; 3,372) 170,573 5, 474) 12, 225 216 
504, 30,907! 20,095) 14, 540 152,801} 17,037 3, 278 508| 40,794) 2,739) 2,642) 2,856) 3,454) 186,383 5, 753) 11, 876 174 
478,418; 40,829) 20,179} 14,238 148, 283) 17, 246 3, 308 527; 40,471) 2,846) 2, 4 2, 595; 2,490) 167, 212 5,069) 10, 450 165 
505, 41,488} 20,350} 13,643] 150,025) 17,468] 3,348] 573] 41,403) 3,436] 2, 3,205} 2,874) 187,215| 5,712) 11,6371 20 
446,321; 41,992} 20,462) 14, 440 147, 235| 17,647) 3,384 588; 40,555; 2,862) 3,028) 2,852) 2,450) 138, 968 3, 838} 5, 822 189 
445, 666) 42,371); 20,587) 14, 551 148, 663) 17,825)  %, 430 614; 41,065) 3,080) 3,202) 3,331) 2,625) 136,778 3,185) 4,153 6 
423, 42,712) 20,712) 14, 657 145, 908} 17, 969 3, 470 624; 41,026) 3,016) 2,922) 3,169) 2,387) 119,430 2, 526} 2,848 1s 
396,412} 43,090; 20,772) 14,724 139,891; 18,035 3, 500 655; 40,642) 2,675) 2,661) 2,952) 2,131 99, 718 2,209; 2,590 167 
390, 737; 43,466) 20,843) 15,004 141, 510; 18, 175 3, 530 691; 41,207; 2, 704) 2,907| 3,062) 3,038 89, 681 1,988! 2, 607 14 
411, 865} 78, 886| 20,910} 15,544) 138,403 120) 3,549] 860} 41,001) 2,021| 2,431) 2,753) 2,796) 64,458) 1,126) 1,917 91 
413,044) 82,940) 20, 96 15, ~~ 141, 532| 35, 413 3, 575 89) 40, 873) 1, 027) 3, 013 sy , 060 57, 533 629} 2,102 6 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) bene- $2,336,000 for hospital bencfits in California (cumulative, January-October 1950); 


fits, wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payablo Sept. 1950), and benefits to 
children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. Under the other 3 systems, 
benefits for age and disability. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; includes payments to 
Canal Zone jion- workers administered by the Commission. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under 
survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), 
parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

4 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child's benefits. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

¢ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

1 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


veterans’ proamete. 
* @ First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; and under the railroad program, July 1947, Excludes 


24 


also apace private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

* Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

11 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 pe of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability afte 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. E 
RK Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 

ct. 

3 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements, 
for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allowance pro 
gram; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and tem 
disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil-servite 
programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning J 
1949, Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, w 
are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 










































































Table 3.—Federal y 6 mb remand and expenditures under 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
1948-50 period, 1949-51 

[In thousands] [In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, - ta 
and survivors Unemployment Fiscal year 1949-50 | Fiscal year 1950-51 
insurance insurance 
Rail- Item Expendi- Expendi- 
. roac A tures pro- tures 
Period Federal — State | rederal| UNe™- pristions! through a through 
Federal | civil- rriers| Unem- ploy- October October 
insurance} service | “fq | ploy-. | Siew’ | ment 1949? _ 19504 
contribu-| contri- : ment ploy insur- 
tions! | bu- | Beir | contri. ment | ‘ance 
tions 2 plepess butions ? taxes contri- OOR. n chan tioleterinémadadse $1, 856, 547 | $666, 750 |$2, 174, 895 $760, 393 
bu- —— 
tions § Administrative expenses--........ 49, 281 20, 066 57,645 21, 660 
Fiscal years: | Mia! Security Rdmedststion.| - 40,170 981 | 957, 536 
e rit ministration. 49,1 1 1 7 
eecesecenee=- $1, 690, 296) $553, 461|$563, 833 $988, 965) $222, 850 $9, 816 Department A Commerce, Bu- & 7 ny 
1400. oe ied eecese 2 106, 388 662, 262 550, 172 1, 094, 406 226, 306 18, 855 reau of the Census a ae 102 85 109 35 
4 months enc Department of the Treasury 4. . 050 
October 1948... 509, 403] 321, 690] 145,820] 370, aa 16, 435 25 erememaa «9 o « o sxeld 
October 1949.......- 507, 780) 419, 139) 149,077; 387,660} 21,762} 2,700 Grants to States............_. 1 000 | 417,748 | 1,31 4 
October 1950_......- 883, 759] 431,111) 140,118} 449,145) 18,582) 6,031 np eo : a, — 
Old-age assistance._............ 305, 712 300, 196 
1949 rir to the blind - = 7 1, 058, 000 8, 648 |>1, 280, 009 iS 
Aid to dependent children_ 90, 571 10 
October........-.-- 62,382} 32,850] 7221 107,603) 2, 322 37 Sieternal’ and chia heal | le 
November...........- 336, 889) 28, 886) 5, 109} = 155,617) 13, 662 os services ..._ 11, 000 6, 468 5, 158 
December. .......... 5,461} 28,963) 132, 784 9, 959 885) 4,737 Services for crippled children -_- 7, 500 4, 492 30, 250 3, 727 
1980 Child welfare services... .......- 3, 500 1, 857 2,079 
Benefit payments, old-age and 
January... 2... | 46,788} 30,702) 948] 86,317] 19,685] 383 anette, payments, old-age and} sus {an tee | vee, tee O RES 
DEEEEED .cccuduucder- 397, 530; 29,782' 4,871 124, 235) 141, 161) 204 } 
Sn See 229, 491) 30, 109) 123, 100 8, 166) 9, 461! 4, 899 
a 85,657) 29.554) 3,229) 104,439) 3, 692 363 1 Excludes unexpended balance of appro! yo ad = preceding fiscal 
 STECISRSPTRO 274, 447| 32,642} 5,881| 211,946} 14,275) 197 2 Inchides expenditures from unex retina or see 
6s 3c. Uses 222, 345| 32, 486) 125, 171) 1,723} 5, 273 ceding fiscal agg —_ of apProp rove 
a | 200, 876) 32, 326) 875}. 121,218) 1, 785 222 * Excludes $933,445 transferred from the oy and survivors insurance 
August . | 316, 310) 31, 398} 10,4 205, 106) 13, 470 127 trust fund to the Office of the Administrator, F Federal Secu Security Agency. 
September.....- 185, 074/333, 303} 125, OS | 6,035) 1,347) 5, 665 4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
October. -........--. __ 181, 498|_ 34, 085\__ 2, 763!__—116, 786! _1, 980 17 Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treasury. 
1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for oe tee 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. ¢ Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance 
- pepeosente, caplozss 8 Serernmnent [a ly ae ome civil-service 7 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1950-51 budget. 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and urce: 950-5 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds peso SMaboment of sO. Bernt ope ieee fal . ee Se 
integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions are (expenditures). 
made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus pen- 
alties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness 
insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 22, 1950. 
7 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
ax Act. 
5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Represents contributions of $28.3 million from employees, and contribu- 
tions for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


Table 4.—Total Federal cash income and outgo'! and amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, fiscal year 
1948-49 and 1949-50, and by quarter, July 1949-September 1950 





[In millions; corrected to Nov. 10, 1950] 





1 Cash neces ant outgo yenwenait flow ‘of cash, catuntve: of “borrowed cash, 
into and out of the general fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 

* Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance Jaws. 

+ Federal expenditures administered chiefly by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- 
nection with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance; ex- 
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1949-50 1950-51 

Classification 1M8-49 Total July- October- | January- | April- July- 
oe September | December | March | June September 
6 EL SB. I ei ks A Ba ba $41, 628 $40,970 | $10,146 $9, 274 | $12, 242 | $9, 309 $10, 499 
Social security 2, 897 3, 431 749 693 = 924 1, 051 
Federal insurance contributions SESS tree P 1, 690 | 2, 106 | 445 405 674 | 582 702 
Federal unemployment taxes ALS SER 2 Se eal 223 | 226 | 19 17 | 170 | 20 17 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund ?_.................. a By 084 | 1, 099 285 | 272 | 220 322 332 
RE A RS A I I TE Rl SB 38,731 | 37,539 9, 397 8,581 | 11,178 8, 385 9, 448 
EO RE. RED Ty BE TE it A a GE, 40, 576 | * 155 10, 528 10, 762 | 10, 760 11, 105 9, 351 
8ecis! security Oe a Be eee | Ok ok te 2, 982 | he 1,010 979 | 1, 075 957 751 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration _........... 48 13 il | 12 ll 13 
EELS ASR Te: AS RE 1, 085 1 354 344 340 | 320 350 306 
State withdrawals from une mployment trust fund_. = 1, 227 | 1, 879 479 448 553 399 233 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments... ae 74 727 | 171 | 177 186 Jo4 196 
Administrative — yh sete of the Treasury _ «Tee 14 3 | 3 4 4 4 
_Other..... _ 37, 604 39, 134 | 9, 518 9, 783 | 9, 685 10, 148 8, 600 








cludes, since Aug. 20, 1949, administrative expenditures of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

4 Includes grants for employment security administration, old assistance. 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent children. and maternal and child health and 
welfare services. 

§ In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Treasury Bulletin; other 
data from Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-50 












































[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Net total of 
Cash with Credit of 
Period Appropria- | Interest Benefit | Administra- pa En disbursing {fund account ~~ aan 
tions 1 received payments | tive expenses | Tirities ac. | Officer atend| at end of “al od 
quired 2 of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937-October 1950_.......| $16, 023, 570 $1, 528, 150 $3, 692, 429 $410, 447 $13, 214, 740 $174, 825 $59, 279 $13, 448, 844 
Fiscal year: 
08 8o ces nis ignite n awe Sine wine o- + Sone ee es pile a 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 
sg Nae Ts tall a ae ‘ ‘ a 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 1 
4 months ended: » 7 
SSIES Sea tes I ie a a 512, 654 11, 237 189, 469 17, 957 318, 981 66, 400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
Rh ESS HERR a 511, 384 11, 240 228, 936 18, 947 228, 000 76, 515 49, 505 11, 584, 690 
RU UNI diab a tte cabin dite een ows 883, 759 10, 871 316, 872 | 21, 525 569, 918 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 84 
1949 
SS in SSTE SS Sie SE realty app ae 62, 382 201 58, 110 4, 449 —30, 000 76, 515 49, 505 11, 584,690 
oe eeamered QE Eicceccnntanbal 58, 649 iO Secs... 8 Chi 74, 536 325, 384 11, 858, 590 
OLE LE STE ITE Ore 5, 461 16, 126 59, 895 4, 360 269, 323 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
1950 
OEE eae | ee ae 46, 788 96, 940 60, 666 5, 900 40, 003 79, 566 45, 520 11, 893, 083 
ra, cc cubbeettee thd csacucsc aioe os | OO Gi ridincls <ui- Snide « 61, 990 4, 584 130, 000 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
nn cieeiailiatihth Gimanethiniyieninnansimeitnwartinealn alii 229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 4, 585 249, 918 | , 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
dpe Pts tonssedhsRns ths posh. dbiehtp coeds <e Oey Ut hac cnnitintio c= 64, 045 4, 637 130, 000 | 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
ee er A at a i ae . fe eee 64, 701 4, 730 58,000 | 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
NL 54. ccc didhceeRchae~th'dui <~.-- 222, 345 121, 603 64, 774 4, 758 308, 908 | 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
ESERIES RR Tena al Biayrlh eIIES s WO Liwth ceaioenton 64, 788 4, 519 210, 000 | 88, 284 81,074 13, 024, 181 
echbintnehienindcharhensstonsonsptein 316, 310 |.........---.- 63, 998 6, 212 67,000 | 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
SPE OOS CSOT 185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 162,918 | 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
Sse Cina A Pete ere tat cE eh EE Se apetadied—~ 120, 928 | 5, 136 130, 000 | 174, 825 59, 279 3, 448, 844 
t | | 
areaine July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Con- 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
tributions en eee | with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropri- § bondsat time of purchase; minus figures represent net total of securities redeemed, 
ated to meet istrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of P 
certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
ments 0! » 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-50 























[In thousands] 
Net total - State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total of U. 8. need account 
Period assets at | Govern- en 
caus a. & at = D i Interest | Withdraw- ~— Deposi Interest Benefit | B dot 
- ; per eposits at end of e ts pay- at en 
acquired ! credited als? period credited ments | period #4 
Cumulative, January 1936-October 
are ee $7, 507,116 | $7,488,256 | $18,860 ($14,015,205 | $1, 189,321 |' $8, 469,451 | $6,735,076 | $890,394 | $119,489 | $413,583 | $772,08 
year: 
sna. ncciedsbegii-adisihionedind 8, 182, 417 — 160, 067 44, 085 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
ihre anon adacsainbenitinn ttt 7, 487, 896 —724, 068 23, 633 1, 098, 795 149, 046 1, 879, 000 6, 651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
4 months ended: 
bn OR en ps a 8, 334, 837 15, 993 20, 446 301, 847 3, 863 236, 854 7, 384, 637 17 499 16, 530 950, 201 
inne mained 7, 852,044 | —312,007 25, 719 315, 727 4, 840 607, 040 6, 996, 257 250 596 46, 398 855, 787 
eee Wee. 2s: ---= 7, 507, 116 73, 993 18, 860 369, 506 3, 893 289, 895 6, 735, 076 3, 604 458 18, 436 772, 
1949 
ee Sa ea > er deeeeeten 7, 852, (044 —114, 000 25, 719 31, 110 612 128, 405 6, 996, 257 ZB 75 15, 867 855, 787 
EE Gs . ae 7, 969, 401 37, 000 46, 077 224, 954 144 147, 740 7, 073, 665 59 24 20, 153 835, 736 
SS, SO 7, 748, 423 — 167, 027 52, 125 15, 712 6, 822 171,825 | 6,924,374 | 2, 842 840 15, 370 824, 08 
1950 
Fae Be ARATE Sl th 7, 654, 661 —80, 000 38, 363 36, 829 64, 800 187, 667 | 6,838, 337 15 7,977 15, 357 816, 3% 
0p ee SS a 7, 649, 133 —21, 000 53, 835 169, 535 132 163,245 | 6,844, 759 122 16 12, 088 804, 374 
hi i et RP i 5 I 7, 453, 045 —177, 007 34, 755 13, 678 4, 158 202,208 | 6, 660, 386 2, 798 512 15, 025 792, 659 
nailed Millets sine dibietstanetiee oi 7, 342, 616 —110, 000 34, 325 31, 449 591 134, 775 6, 557, 652 360 7 8, 125 784, WA 
EE Se ESE ae 7, 476, 118 137, 000 30, 828 280, 437 117 141, 000 6, 697, 206 119 14 6, 184 778, M2 
Le ES Sy CC "ne NE a Dae , 437, 88 —31, 027 23, 633 10, 473 67,392 123,500 | 6,651, 571 3, 164 7, 972 5, 223 786, 3% 
Si cininieinnialinthinteicbite dutta’ dikdensin , 380, 064 —63, 28, 801 35, 113 42 89,020 | 6,597,705 208 5 4,179 782, 350 
| AE etn RL Ayn SRE 7, 578, 176 210, 000 16, 913 oR Cole 84,275 | 6,800, 986 ode soialln 5, 245 777, 19 
Fi a MERE te AI 7, 5360, 538 —45, 007 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59,950 | 6,754,022 3,399 432 4, 504 776, 17 
PRA ELIND ST 7,507,116 | 28,000} 18,860 37, 516 188 56,650 | 6,735, 076 10 22 4,508 | 772,08 
' 


























1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at fund amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 from the railroad 
time he purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- | unemployment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative 


. expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Rafik 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance road Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


ecoomnt ny = = to $107,161,000. dienbi 5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
July 1947, includes temporary disability program. : 
‘ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits: in current- status? at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, October 194)-October 1950 ’ 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 30, 1950] 
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Wife’s or . Widow’s or , . 
Total Old-age husbend's Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Year and month 

Number | Amount} Number | Amount | Number} Amount} Number} Amount) Number| Amount} Number| Amount|Number| Amount 

1949 
October........ 2, 673, 888) $54, 450.8; 1, 247,513) $32,345.7| 379, 594) $5, 210.0) 629,705) $8, 279.3) 253,031) $5, 260.2) 150,866) $3,174.5) 13,179) $181.1 
November... ............- 2, 710, 279) 55,318.9| 1,268,050) 32,938.5|) 385,576) 5,301.1) 634,705) 8,355.6) 257,228) 5,352.1) 151,416) 3,188.7] 13,304 183.0 
| EE eS | 2, 742, 808) 56,074.4) 1,285,893) 33,437.4) 390,583) 5,376.3) 639,437) 8,427.0) 261,336) 5,441.9) 152,121) 3,206.8) 13, 438 185.0 

1950 
January .......- 2, 781, 800) 57,034.1| 1,308,643) 34,105.7| 396,750) 5,473.4) 644,114) 8,500.2) 265,773) 5,539.3) 152,987| 3,220. B, 186.5 
CC 2, 824, 829) 58,074.3] 1,332,875) 34,815.0) 404,014) 5,587.0) 649,758) 8,586.0) 270,384) 5,640.9) 154,177) 3,257.6) 13,621 187.9 
A SR He 3 2, 861, 536) 58,956.6) 1,351,985) 35,380.8) 409,330) 5,671.9) 655,558) 8,673.6) 276,050) 5,764.9) 154,884) 3,275.7) 13, 189.7 
Di diestbalidivencocds 2, 888, 715) 59, 638.4) 1,365,504) 35,807.4) 413,456) 5,741.3) 659,584; 8,736.3] 280,800) 5,871.7) 155,432) 3,200.2) 13, 191.5 
itcesakdiibdbbubcasde 2, 911, 562) 60,195.6) 1,375,882) 36,128.7| 416,365; 5,791.5) 663,610) 8,799.1) 285,753) 5,978.4) 155,957) 3,304.3) 13,905 193.6 
June... 2, 930, 357} 60, 681.5) 1,384,823) 36,415.8) 419,123) 5,840.0) 665.351) 8,828.7) 290,307) 6,079.8) 156,664) 3,322.2). 14 194.9 
RE eee 2, 946, 096) 61, 124.8] 1,394,920) 36,734.7) 422,448) 5,896.3) 663,858) 8,810.3) 293,915) 6,159.8) 156,792) 3,327. 14, 168 196.1 
August * 5 2, 967, 055| 61, 640.7] 1,405,592) 37,051.6) 425,604) 5,949.9) 666,102) 8,845.8} 297,909) 6,252.0} 157,503] 3,343.7] 14,255 197.6 
Septem ber 3, 026, 332)114, 015.1] 1,444,772) 67, 353.8) .436, 624) 10, 696.5) 669,716) 18,780.4) 302,435) 11,077.3). 158,301) 5,678.4) 14 $28.8 
October ---| 3, 182, 342/118, 352.9] 1, 568,318) 70,945.8) 460,900] 11, 123.8} 676,758) 18,929.3) 305,790) 11,199.9| 161,066) 5,624.2) 14, 420 529. 9 
1 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dedue 

(i) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


¢ ary insurance benefit’ and “widow’s current insurance benefit’’ were 
ed to “old-age insurance benefit” and “‘mother’s insurance benefit,’’ 


respectively. 


3 Partly estimated. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data‘on non mt se 9 eee and unemployment insurance claims and 
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benefits, by State, ‘ober 1950 
[Corrected to Nov. 27, 1950] 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by con- A 
tinued claims . verage 
All types of unemployment ! Total unemployment weekly 
Nonfarm 238 insured 
Region and State place- unemploy. 
ments average a — 
Weeks com-| Benefits | _W°X'Y | |Weekscom-| Average | under all 
Total Women Total Women ; number of weekly | programsé 
pensated paid benefi- pensated payment 
ciaries 
Total, 52 States___- 612, 101 713, 564 5 307,000 | 3,441, 562 | $1,621,000 | 2, 866, 734 |$57, 533, 423 651, 530 | 2, 657, 659 $20. 68 $21, 112 
Region I: 
mnecticut........._- 9, 408 10, 248 5, 441 45, 053 24, 448 = 987 694, 191 8, 179 33, 341 20. 01 10, 380 
EE A Eee 3, 096 7, 748 4, 133 27, 514 15, 377 20, 496 289. 680 4, 658 15, 793 15. 12 6, 805 
Massachusetts _.......- 18, 723 33, 899 16, 661 155, 288 78, 176 133, 73 2, 802, 338 30, 392 113, 279 22. 78 35, 048 
New Hampshire__..__. 2, 010 5, 122 2, 813 25, 732 16, 565 22, 089 334, 911 5, 020 17, 691 16. 69 5, 8% 
Rhode Island___...._.- 3, 043 5, 390 2, 494 27, 640 13, 832 24, 448 525, 443 5, 556 21, 856 22. 75 6,32 
Vermont... ....2..-.- 1, 043 936 4, 862 2, 887 4, 347 75, 009 988 3, 549 18. 78 1, 1% 
RST Sp 68, 741 197, 330 (®) 976, 712 (® 841, 921 | 18, 905, 891 191, 346 $21, 552 22. 46 226, 703 
Region II: 
Delaware__........-.-. 1, 673 1, 751 392 4, 060 1, 698 3, 345 61, 893 760 8, 058 19. 32 9% 
New Jersey.__......._- 13, 959 35, 372 19, 019 153, 178 79, 204 141, 504 2, 008, 273 32, 160 127, 543 21. 56 35, 515 
Ragin’ Ivania Didiecwnae 24, 806 60, 511 23, 412 252, 962 102, 101 211, 391 4, 250, 840 48, 043 200, 066 20. 60 58, 061 
nm 
oe of Columbia___ 3, 929 1, 569 633 11, 841 6, 000 10, 201 181, 669 2, 318 10, 010 17. 83 2, 681 
NS 6, 998 6, 217 2, 220 31, 611 11, 512 30, 0£0 581, 235 6, 836 27, 789 19. 97 7, 7% 
North Carolina 15, 274 7, 084 4, 068 57, 493 35, 981 49, 242 722, 735 11, 191 46, 794 14. 88 12,72 
lle eT 8, 364 5, 105 2, 347 23, 301 11, 824 20, 940 326, 104 4, 759 19, 904 15. 88 5, 410 
West — Codie ad 2, 530 6, 403 ’ 47,971 10, 682 44, 261 762, 767 10, 059 40, 089 17. 80 10, 675 
ee apeiniamemannat elie 3, 600 9, 142 3, 941 50, 990 20, 129 40, 505 650, 115 9, 206 38, 768 16. 21 11, 616 
Michigan. _..._......-- 18, 700 19, 437 8, 368 55, 700 29, 787 41, 430 921, 887 9, 416 39, 334 22. 84 12, 966 
home ¥ es Set eae 35, 866 23, 210 10, 020 126, 418 61, 116 107,002 | 2,209, 397 24, 319 99, 762 21.17 23, 712 
ion V: 
a 19, 330 46, 804 18, 495 261, 210 121, 394 205, 441 4, 153, 710 46, 691 168, 898 22. 26 57, 715 
ce eer. 14, 256 19, 863 4, 760 41, 900 16, 392 25, 444 441, 825 5, 783 23, 222 18.14 9, 4% 
Minnesota_-.___...____ 13, 292 4, 194 1, 629 24, 229 12, 045 19, 548 334, 500 4, 443 17, 917 17. 66 5, 562 
pe eee 11,612 6,397 3, 198 21,318 10, 702 15, 628 7, 771 3, 552 13, 692 20. 45 4, 18 
Region VI 
Alabama... ....._/... 11, 846 8, 380 2, 137 54, 932 16, 550 43, 401 650, 754 9, 864 41, 199 15. 12, 481 
engine 16. 535 9, 447 4, 256 61, 522 $2, 591 48, 488 646, 670 11, 020 44, 700 13. 68 14,127 
Georgie 22% d's. 11, 314 6, 255 3, 102 31, 214 17, 758 25, 147 365, 989 5, 715 24, 194 14. 68 7,550 
Mississippi____..______ 9, 273 3, 877 1, 327 21, 289 9, 036 16, 971 234, 253 3, 857 15, 405 14.34 4, 950 
South Carolina_._____- 10, 688 6, 467 2, 611 38, 492 20, 146 29, 293 493, 052 6, 658 27, 897 17.18 8, 942 
Tenn 12, 492 8, 089 4, 004 63, 810 35, 71 50, 046 713, 904 11, 374 47, 867 14. 44 14, 673 
9, 161 2, 792 1, 154 11, 138 6, 068 7, 871 128, 666 1, 789 6, 717 17. 50 2, 570 
9, 354 3, 309 1, 218 12, 177 6, 200 10, 242 184, 278 2, 328 9, 145 18. 73 2, 876 
14, 659 14, 495 7, 224 68, 566 38, 231 45, 446 673, 606 10, 329 38, 996 16. 04 16, 350 
6, 812 826 439 3, 528 2, 266 3, 283 54, 062 746 3, 040 17. 04 8B 
2, 630 121 §2 764 537 740 13, 344 168 624 18. 98 160 
2, 053 319 177 1, 113 696 878 14, 684 200 745 17. 68 261 
10, 960 4, 386 1, 590 26, 009 8, 960 17, 883 278, 417 4, 064 16, 504 16. 38 5, 342 
9, 008 9,714 2, 031 58, 674 16, 782 49, ORS 982, 806 11, 156 45, 207 20. 65 12, 502 
5, 263 870 250 4, 060 1, 690 , 069 56, 276 766 3, 205 16. 90 1, 074 
14, 293 5, 639 1, 815 31, 821 12, 623 22, 866 410, 334 5, 197 21, 267 18. 45 7, 18 
52, 936 8, 779 3, 233 45, 051 18, 382 32, 840 513, 561 7, 464 $1, 197 15. 96 10, 571 
7, 042 1, 641 713 7, 218 3,811 5, 170 95. 226 1,175 4, 846 18. 80 1, 719 
3, 822 924 389 3, 828 2, 348 2, 435 43, 083 553 2, 280 17. 99 S68 
3, 477 1, 019 472 A, 687 2, 992 3, 948 68, 099 897 3, 948 17. 25 1, 1% 
4, 549 1, 442 716 6, 820 4, 258 5, 133 114, 326 1, 167 4, 653 23.06 1,52 
1, 551 284 141 1,174 647 1, 224 28, 024 278 1, 107 23. 49 270 
4,094 2, 621 843 11, 590 4, 97 6, 809 135, 536 1, 548 6, 340 20. 24 2, 68 
52, 523 75, 359 32, 428 346, 62 186, 140 303,143 | 6, 554, 796 68, 806 275, 530 22.44 79, 854 
2, 078 1, 083 468 4, 35 2,179 3, 461 79, 688 787 3, 246 23. 59 1,04 
9,577 9, 700 2, 904 30, 991 16, 519 24, 461 483, 295 5, 550 22, 802 20. 33 7, 682 
11, 127 9, 295 3, 218 49, 403 26, 033 41, 994 834, 113 9, 544 39, 865 20.17 11, 78 
1,191 459 147 1, 426 787 2, 402 59, 129 546 2, 304 24. 97 (7) 
1, 2, 240 1,120 12, 305 5, 132 9, 726 181, 178 2, 210 8, 922 19. 50 (7) 
t 


























1 Excludes transitional claims. 


2 Total, part-total, and 
combined-wage p 


‘ Uhemplovadent represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the 
State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 


artial. 
3 Not adjusted oF voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 





ployment allowance program. 
5 Includes estimate for New York. 

; Data not received. 

? Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Becurity, and affiliated 
State agencies. 


Includes partial and part-total unemployment, 


Social Security 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1949-October 19504 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






















































































Aid to dependent children Aid to 
, perman- pend- to 
Year and month Total Old-age Recipients Ald to the | ontiy aaa | General | otal Be ~~ the al 
assistance blind totall blind 
Families disabled 3 ance (f 
| Total? | Children lies) 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1949 somata md | } meee 
ER gua I BF ns SRE 2, 697,721 | 571, 480 | 1, 453, 922 oo :..-—:: 497,000 |........ +0.7 +2, 1] +0.5 +3.8 
NS Se ) eee ee 2,715, 781 | 685,411 |_......... 1, 486, 404 08,106" )5b... Lie , 000 }....-- +7) 424) +.6) +01 
SRO 5 dbc--palscacocepanntas 2, 735, 987 | 599,288 |.......... | 1,520, 908 OB, TEP i=. puede OD F. ak +.7| +2.4 +.6 +3.7 
1950 
SN S20 da 5. ot ab Soscon dens 2,749,049 | 610, 437 |.......--- 1, 550, 191 UP s:. LLB 696, 000 j_.....-- +.5| +18 +.4 +6.0 
ESS: PSR to 2,761,507 | 621,977 |.......... 1, 580, 648 OR OST iit Se OOD 4. wks... 35 +1.9 +.6 +5.1 
AE SR Fe a 2, 760,379 | 634,676 |_........- | 1, 612, 478 04, O08 a: 2 652, 000 }......-- ® +2.0 +.5 +40 
RPS ESE Bl Bs SSP: 2, 768,003 | 641,875 |.:........ 1, 628, 882 06, 68 ba. 5S 605, 000 }.......- +.3 | +L +.4 —7.1 
RE ESR SPE So | 2,781,696 | 650,910 |.......... | 1,651, 216 O06, C6 hoci. 426.282 568, 000 }......-- +.5| +14 +.5 —6.2 
a PR RANL Ia Fi REP | 2,790,068 | 654,217 |.........- 1, 659, 766 0) Ras aa 526,000 |.......- +.3| +.56| +.5] =—7.4 
Lie etl BiB can sahtbacroe | 2,796,760} 653,491 }.......... | 1, 657. 766 So" Fy 499,000 |....._.. +.2| sh +.5| =—49 
RSS ae | 2,805,011 | 655,583 |..........| 1, 663, 489 06, 208 bi... Kaze. 485, 000 j|......-. +.3 +.3 +.4 —2.8 
ASE SSS Fe 2, 809, 537 q . wea | 1,661,004 ee ee 469, 000 }........ +.2 -.3 +.4 —3.2 
RES Se AE, Rae 2. 782, 318 643, 815 |2, 209,267 | 1, 637, 858 96, 662 68, 734 391, 000 }........ —1.0 —1.5 (O) —16.6 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1949 
October ...........- $189, 896, 770 $119, 710, 542 $41, 940, 720 8 § | eee $24, 049, 000 +1,.2 +0.5 +2.4 -—0.1 +3. 2 
November.......... 195, 798, 102 120, 852, 028 43, 281, 620 4 S06, 466 1k... 5 kc 27, 426, 000 +3.1 +1.0 +3.2 1.0 +140 
December... ........ 199, 578, 483 122, 458, 049 44, 457, 297 GGG, Ber last...4.ukss 28, 387, 000 +1.9 +1.3 +2.7 +.9 +3.5 
1950 
SS ee 201, 058, 412 122, 786, 247 44, 785, 244 8 } =o 29, 186, 000 +.7 +.3 +.7 +.6 +2.8 
February -.....--.-.-- 203, 119, 655 122, 334, 420 45, 635, 299 ED Lancedtauhasiten 30, 831, 000 +1.0 -—.4 +1.9 +.4 +5.6 
March..............| 205, 285, 492 121, 284, 952 46, 514, 197 4, 346, 343 |............ 33, 141, 000 +1.1 —.9 +1.9 +.6 +7.5 
a ae .----| 201, 107,272 120, 930, 268 46, 362, 127 eS. eae 29, 496, 000 —2.0 —.3 —.3 —.6 —11.0 
199, 236, 889 122, 474, 273 45, 954, 568 4, 364,048 |...........- 26, 444, 000 —.9 +13 —.9 +1.0 —10.3 
| RARE: 197, 011, 648 | 122. 350, 629 | 46, 034, 991 4,394,028 |... 2.2.2... 24,237,000 | =—1.1} —.1} +2) +47) —&84 
a 194, 728, 114 121, 785, 828 | 45, 843, 007 GQ lecntcencbhba 22, 709, 000 —1.2 —.5 —.4 —.1 —6.1 
August. ............| 195,101, 237 122, 687, 714 45, 956, 225 406300 1. <<<>--:2- 22, 045, 0C0 +.2 +.7 +.2 +.5 +2.9 
September.........- 194, 566, 185 123, 028, 606 46, 021, 238 6 Ge bh nnteccenune 21, 081, 000 —.3 +.3 +.1 +.5 —4.4 
Bish. 663. das 192,008,351 | 120, 992,790 | 45, 721, 758 4, 458, 792 | $2,983,011 | 17,852,000 | —1L.8| —1L.7 —.7 +5) —15.3 
1 For definition of terms see p. 21. Data subject to revision. Excludes pro- 2 Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 ‘parent or 
grams administered without Federal participationin States administering such other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 
ms concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. Excludes were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 
erto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. ’ 


Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TERMS 


(Continued from page 21) 


special types of assistance. Such 
supplementation may be for either 
maintenance or medical care. Cases 
in which the allowance is for burial 
only are generally excluded. 

The numbers of recipients in the 
several States are imperfect gauges 
of differences in the numbers of needy 
individuals because of variations in 
eligibility conditions and the unequal 
ability of States to aid needy persons. 

Because some recipients receive 
more than one type of assistance, the 
total number of recipients of public 
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assistance in a State may be smaller 
than the sum of the recipients of the 
various types. 


Payments 


The data represent payments for 
a specified month made to or on be- 
half of recipients and charged by the 
State or local agency to the specified 
type of assistance. Payments for the 
special types of assistance are money 
payments to recipients and vendor 
payments for medical care. 

Data on general assistance show 
payments to cases in cash or kind and 
orders on vendors for goods or serv- 


ices supplied to general assistance 
cases. A relatively high rate of case 
turn-over and payment periods 
shorter than a month increase the 
number of small payments of general 
assistance and reduce the average 
payment. Likewise, the practice in 
a few States of using general assis- 
tance to supplement other types of 
assistance for maintenance needs in- 
creases the caseload and lowers their 
average general assistance payment. 
On the other hand, the average pay- 
ment is raised in those States in which 
supplementation takes the form of 
payment of large medical bills. 

For all programs, expenditures for 
burials are generally excluded. 


29 











Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1950 | 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

































































pros a Percentage change from— oe Percentage change from— 
Number Number 
State of recip- a 4 1950 a 1949 State of recip- a 1950 net 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age amount age _ 
—_ Amount| N¥™- | 4 mount — Amount — Amount 
a 
Total ?_ _|2, 782, 318 |$120, 992,790 ($43.49 | —1.0 —-1.7 +3.1 +1.1 || Mo.........| 132,915 $5, 852, 507 |$44.03 | +0.2 +0.3 +4. 6 +7.1 
Mont. .:... 11, 841 618, 367 | 52. 22 +.3 (8) +4.8 +6.5 
ac ubdiad 81, 704 1, 656, 372 | 20, 27 +.2 +2.5 +7.0 +4.9 || Nebr_....__. 23, 520 1, 020, 987 | 43.41 | —1L.0 —2.4 —13 —L6 
Alaska_._... 1, 589 95, 262 | 59.95 | —1.0 +.2 +3.4 +7.0 |} Nev_........ 2, 709 144, 860 | 53. 47 +.5 —.8 +7.5 FF 
Wise. ci... 14, 255 749, 712 | 52. 59 +.9 —1.5 | +15.6 +15.4 || N. 7, 449 337, 551 | 45.31 —.4 +1.2 +3.7 vA 
: Sere 68, 532 779, 25. 97 —.2 —.6 | +16.4 +22. 1 
Osihinsi.... 271, 868 18, 913, 655 | 69, 57 +.5 —1.2 +2.7 <9 «+ pos 24, 316 1, 164,055 | 47.87 | —L.5 —3.9 +.9 —38 
Colo... . 2 51, 194 4,010, 275 | 78.33 +.5 +8. 4 +5.4 +10.0 || N. Mex.__.. 10, 282 360, 697 | 35. 08 —.2 +1.8 +5. 5 +L9 
Coenm....i.4. 19, 918 1, 159, 064 | 58.19 | —L4 —5.8 | +10.7 +13. 4 I} N&e-u...... 118, 733 6, 277, 200 | 52.87 | —1.7 —.2 +.6 —L4 
Del_..._.__.. 1, 682 47,341 | 29.01 | —5.2 —5,2 +3.3 +5.4 i Pawel 61, 898 1, 383,340 | 22.35 | —1.3 —13 +88 +120 
DIG isch 2, 854 110, 002 | 38. 54 —.5 —2.5 +6.5 —3.0 |i N. Dak__..- 9, 042 440, 002 | 48, 66 +.3 () +2.4 Le 
| are 69, 004 2, 725, 924 | 39.45 | —1L.3 11.6 +3.7 +1.5 |} Ohio.._____- 125, 048 5, 765, 844 | 46.11 —.3 —.4 -.9 —2 
_,.. wee 100, 048 4, 522,730 | 45, 21 —-.7 —1.4 —.8 —13.9 
@ai<.... i. 102, 311 2, 413, 588 | 23.59 | —1.5 —16 +7.7 +12.3 ||} Oreg._____.. 23, 864 1, 236, 590 | 51, 82 —.8 —4.6 +2.9 +19 
Hawaii____.. 2,471 82, 553 | 33.41 | —1.6 —.9 +4.7 +10.6 |} Pa... 86, 116 3, 286,850 | 38,17 | —5.1 —4.0 —5.0 —0.3 
Idaho. ___._- 11, 271 502, 103 | 44. 55 —.8 —3.4 +2.6 — Fu? = Sa 10, 469 473, 067 | 45.19 -.l —3. 5 +4.5 +3.5 
) | he eee 120, 427 5, 148, 083 | 42.75 | —3.3 —3.7 —6.1 —9.4 
; ee ee 51, 776 1, 862, 933 | 35.98 | —1.4 —-2.2 +2.3 +3.5 |} 8. C_. 41, 967 902, 220 | 21.50 | —1.4 —.2 +8.0 +49 
Towa... _.._.. 49, 585 2, 424, 144 | 48.89 (8) —1.8 +1.9 +2.2 8. Dak 12, 181 478, 132 | 39. 25 —.3 —.5 +11 +25 
Kans_.._..- 39, 358 1, 936, 795 | 49. 21 -.1 —1L8 +3. 6 +1.7 |} Tenn. .....- 66, 468 2, 038, 710 | 30.67 | —1.0 —2.1 +9. 3 +85 
; ree , 948 1, 405, 365 | 20.68 | —1L.1 —.5 | +11.7 8 223, 714 7, 370, 936 | 32.95 | ~1.4 —2.1 +2.4 —L2 
tS PS 119, 795 5, 601, 582 | 46.76 | —1.3 —2.5 —.3 —1.1 a 9, 981 448, 187 | 44.90 | —1.3 —-1L8 —1ll —22 
Maine_..___- 15, 370 688, 256 | 44.78 +.4 +.6 +8.3 i, 6, 880 244,040 | 35.47 | —1.2 —2.6 +2,7 +6.1 
} ears 19, 892 429, 369 | 21. 59 -.9 -.4 +7.1 +113 
Bei. ..6.i 11, 990 441, 643 | 36.83 | —1.7 —3.3 +.3 —.2 || Wash_- 73, 490 4, 602,770 | 62.63 —-.8 —4.9 +4,2 —L6 
Mass____.... 101, 678 6, 291, 994 | 61.88 —.7 —5.9 +6. 2 +-7.6 || W. Va_....- 27, 083 727,217 | 26.85 -.3 -.8 +9.5 +83 
Mich... .....- , 343 4, 615, 531 | 46.46 | —1.3 —2.5 +2.1 +2.1 | Pee 52, 692 2, 231, 504 | 42.35 —-.9 —3.1 +4.0 +3.7 
| “Sa ae 56, 013 2, 494, 555 | 44. 54 —.2 —12.6 +.7 —7.9 || Wyo.._....- 4, 288 251, 332 | 58. 61 —-.3 +5.5 +4.7 +10.7 
Bees. -2.... 63, 456 1, 227, 469 | 19.34 | —2.0 —2.2 +4.2 +7.0 

















1 For definition of terms see p. 21. 


All data subject to revision. 


3 Includes 3,878 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 


these recipients; such payments are made without Federal participation. 


Ex- 


cludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 27) 
concludes that there is no relationship 
between them. 

CLosE, KatHryn. “Get "Em While 
They’re Young. New York’s Youth 
Board Tries to Reach Children 
Before They Become Problems.” 
The Survey, New York, Vol. 86, Oct. 
1950, pp. 434-438. 50 cents. 

Devutscu, ALBerT. Our Rejected 
Children. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1950. 292 pp. $3. 
The first part of the report de- 

scribes the conditions of child delin- 
quents in some public and private 
institutions; the second part traces 
the community backgrounds of these 
children, and takes up the available 
facts and theories on the cause, cure, 
and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Larson, Ngeota. “Midcentury Plan- 
ning for Children: A Look Back and 
a Look Ahead.” Child Welfare. 
New York, Vol. 29, Nov. 1950, pp. 
3-7. 35 cents. 

Reviews the progress of child wel- 
fare since the first White House Con- 
ference in 1909 and discusses current 
problems. 


The Needs of Children of Puerto Rico 
and the Responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government Toward the Chil- 
dren of Puerto Rico. Washington: 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth, 1950. 22 pp. 
Processed. 

Text of report adopted by the 
Committee on June 23, 1950. Limited 
free distribution; apply to Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

TEETERS, NEGLEY K., and TEINEMANN, 
JOHN OTTo. The Challenge of De- 
linquency. (Prentice-Hall Sociol- 
ogy Series.) New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. 819 pp. $7.35. 
Discusses the problem of juvenile 

delinquency—its scope, causes, treat- 
ment, and prevention—and considers 
the community’s responsibility in pre- 
venting delinquency. Includes a bib- 
liography. 


Health and Medical Care 


“Compensation for Disability: Round- 
the-Clock Insurance Provides In- 
come to Worker Disabled On or Off 
the Job.” Industrial Bulletin (New 


York State Department of Labor), 
New York, Vol. 29, Oct. 1950, pp. 
22-25. $1 a year. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. LIBRARY, 
Selected References on Permanent 
and Total Disability Insurance, 
Washington: The Library, Nov, 
1950. 4pp. Processed. 

A preliminary listing, which will be 
followed by a more detailed list now 
in preparation. Limited free distri- 
bution; apply to the Federal Security 
Agency Library, Washington 25, D. C, 
JOHNSTON, HELEN L. “Rural Health 

Cooperatives.” Public Health Re- 

ports, Washington, Vol. 65, Oct. 21, 

1950, pp. 1383-1397. 10 cents. 

Discusses the origin, purposes, and 
operation of rural health coopera- 
tives. 


“Legislation for Disabled Persons in 
Japan.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 4, Nov. 1, 1950, pp. 391- 
394. 25 cents. 

Mott, FrepericK D. “Prepaid Medi- 
cal Care Under Government Aus- 
pices in Saskatchewan.” Canadian 
Journal of Public Health, Toronto, 
Vol. 41, Oct. 1950, pp. 403-410. 50 
cents. 


Social Security 
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Table 11.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, October 1950 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 





























such payments] 
ee 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- September 1950; October 1949 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 
— Amount — Amount 
oO 
Total *.|391, 000 |$17, 852, 000 |$45.62 |—16.6 —15.3 | —21.3 —25.8 
78 1, 730 | 22.18 |—99.1 —08.4 | —99.0 —98. 3 
95 3,080 | 31.89 |—11.2 —19.9 | —11.2 —8.5 
1, 480 56, 187 | 37.96 —.4 —-.7 +5.8 +13. 6 
2, 615 33, 779 | 12.92 +.2 +.6 +1.9 +4.0 
31, 965 1, 358, 926 | 42.51 | —2.6 —5.0 | —13.6 —30. 2 
4, 116 154, 203 | 37.46 | —1.7 —2.0 +19 +1.4 
444 4219, 993 | 49.50 |—12.3 —8.7 | —21.3 —25,.4 
1, 081 37,048 | 35.93 | —3.5 +1.1 | —16.8 —19.8 
1, 689 74, 850 | 44.32) —1L.4 —.3 | +14.0 —9.7 
5 5,000 ES Pitan oe bE Seat oO, Re 
3, 287 52,731 | 16.04 | —1.5 —1.6 +2.2 —1.5 
4, 081 207, 784 | 50.91 | —1.2 —19 |] +56.8 +63. 8 
469 5, 686 | 33.45 | —6.4 —6.5 —4.1 —.5 
Si 36, 633 1, 860,656 | 51.04 | —3.2 —.3 | —10.0 +9.7 
Ind. ’__.. 10, 348 288, 714 | 27.90 | —2.9 —.4| —28.9 —34.0 
lowa.... 3, 597 101, 234 | 28.14 +.3 +6.6 —.6 +4.4 
Kans... 2, 266 90, 781 | 40.06 |—49.8 | —48.9 | —56.1 —62. 2 
ae 3, 031 71, 422 | 23.56 | +4.0 +6. 1 —5.3 +1.9 
ate gee 8, 240 231, 360 | 28.08 |—71.0 —71.7 | —68.2 —77.2 
Maine. ....- 3, 566 149, 714 | 41.98 | —1.5 —1.0 +9.2 +10. 6 
Rn on 5, 554 236, 599 | 42.60 +.8 —.1 | +16.0 +13.3 
i cescas 21, 527 1, 068, 779 | 49.65 | —4.9 —4,1 —4.8 —5.0 
22, 158 1, O44, 333 | 47.58 | —3.8 +3.5 | —27.1 —25.3 
Minn......- 5, 648 253,914 | 44.96 | —3.7 +.1 | —14.1 —18,1 
ibiecc< 708 7,961 | 11.24) —3.5 -1L8 +7.4 +9.3 
14, 195 449, 679 | 31.68 |—16.4 ~19.1 | —14.5 —14.7 
a 1, 172 44, 266 | 37.77 | —1.3 —4.7 —8.2 —.7 
Nebr.....-.- 1, 200 38, 473 | 32.06 |—10.0 —12.0 | —17.8 —16.7 
Nev... 5350 58,800 | 25.14 | +9.4 +11} —1.7 4+-8,2 
i icececs 1, 464 60,040 | 41.01 | —1.6 +7.0 | —13.7 —2.7 
es * 10,000 8 tS CTE RI: Saeee es 
N. Mex. 1, 683 40, 049 | 23.80 +.9 +2.0 —4.4 —4.8 
aa 67,289 | 4,699,195 | 69.84 |—17.6 —18.7 | —15.1 —20.1 
{aa 4, 039 004 | 15.62) —.4 —.4] +5.0 +12.5 
N, Dak..... 676 26,952 | 39.87 | —3.4 +3.6 —4.0 +3. 1 
Ohio *__.._. 22, 826 953,177 | 41.76 |—16.2| —16.5 | —35.3 —40. 4 
Okla... 7, 400 111, 763 (1) (1) +.2 (4) +24.3 
5, 283, 116 | 55.43 | +5.4 +5.8 | —15.5 —11L.8 
ee 39, 050 1, 935, 617 | 49.57 | —6.0 —7.2 | —18.2 —29.3 
I 5,313 321, 476 | 60.51 | —8.7 —4.4| —7.9 —10.2 
i 
3, 757 48, 695 | 12.96 |—27.2 —26.9 | —26.1 —37.2 
ae 732 18,775 | 25.65 | +7.6 +2.0 | +22.4 +30. 5 
2, 015 27,502 | 13.65 | —5.9 —1.0 +8.2 +16.9 
= 5 4,400 § 84, 000 - Be Dok SOE ee ‘ 
 ~“aaaaR 296 13, 496 | 45. 50 |—86.6 —86.3 | —86.0 — 86.8 
Vt_........../% 1,000 12 33, 000 | _. SE Pa TEE At: y 
. ae eT” 88,156 | 24.13 |—23.9 —2.0 | —16.0 —5.8 
Wash... 302 15, 667 | 51.88 |—97.5 —97.7 | —97.8 —98. 0 
) az 5, 801 128, 016 | 22.07 | +6.1 +4.1 | +32.1 +32. 9 
ar a 275, 403 | 49.68 | —5.9 —.8 | —28.4 — 26.1 
Saar 412 16,913 | 41.05 |—10.0 —18.9 —88 —18.6 




















! Por definition of terms see p. 21. All data subject to revision. 

* Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. 

'State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

‘About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 

4 few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

' Estimated. 

"Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

" Cases and payments supplementing aid to dependent children payments 

ed but not reported separately; such supplementation is known to be 
considerably less than in September. 

" Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,577 cases were aided 

county commissioners and 6,235 cases under program administered by State 

Re! Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 


u stimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 12,—Aid to the blind: ts — to 
recipients, by State, October 1950 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
Paymen 
pen a Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of September 1950} October 1949 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- : 
amount age 
— Amount! — Amount 
Total ?__..| 96,662 |$4, 458, 792 |$46.13 ® +0.5) +5.5 +6.3 
3, 730, 681 | 47.61 | 40.1 +.7| +69 +7.6 
34, 537 | 22.65) +.8 +.8 | +13.2 +13.3 
53,317 | 59.77 | +10 +.6} +9.2 +4.6 
62,639 | 30.75 | +.6 +.6 | +12.5 iz 6 
883,771 | 82.38 | +1.1 +.5 | +121 1L8 
21,122 | 56.18 | —.8 —.6| —4.1 -4.9 
17, 545 | 61.35 | +1.1 +1.3 | +36.8 +57.3 
8, 447 | 44.46 | —1.0 —2.5 1 +28.4 +43. 4 
11, 032 | 41.79 | +1.9 +4.3 |) +23 —3,4 
142, 763 | 42.838 | +.1] +117] +5.7 +6.3 
78,449 | 28.24) +.3 +.5 | +7.4 +14.3 
3,993 | 37.67 | —1.9 —1,7 ® ® 
10, 574 | 49. 88 —.5 —-1L2) +14 -18 
199,645 | 46.53 | —1.2 (®) —5.3 —5.6 
72, 967 | 39.00 | —.7 —.7 BP 1 +5.2 
172,140 | 57.16} +.7 +.4 5.9 +13. 6 
34. 50.59 | —.3 +2) —93 —13.1 
53,470 | 22.00 | +1.7 +16 | +140 +12.1 
81, 534 | 43.88 | —1.3 —1| +66 +10.3 
30, 451 | 45.38 —.3 —.4 1.8 +7.1 
19, 587 | 40.39 | +.4 —.5 6 +31 
102, 807 | 67.86) +.2 +.9) +7.6 +17.3 
95,090 | 51.01 | +.6 +5) +61 +7.2 
62, 645 | 56.95 —.5 +.7) +15 +3.6 
70,341 | 24.42 | —2.2 —8.6| +93 +2.1 
$112,790 \§40.00) +.6 +.5| +1.0 +1.0 
30, 592 | 67.18 | +.2 —-.5| +49 +9.0 
41, 154 | 57.88 | +.4 —2.2 | +17.5 +29. 2 
1,682) (° () (0) @) ® 
16, 054 | 49.70 —.3 +2.7) +13 +9.2 
41, 267 | 54.16 | +1.3 +17) +81 +0.1 
17,119 | 33.90 | —2.7 —2.2) +86 +2.9 
240, 620 | 60.29} +.2| 43.4) 43.4 +3.2 
144,970 | 34.10} +.2 +.5 12.4 +21.7 
5.908 | 51 -.9 +19) —17 +9.8 
176, 482 | 45.47) +.1 +.5 5 +6.6 
127, 928 | 47.17 -.1 ® -.1 —11.4 
24,714 | 63. 53.} +1:0 +7) +10 +11.6 
618,709 | 39.71 —.4 -.3 —.2 —.6 
10, 050 | 55. 52 —.5 +.3 | +110 +18.5 
40,962 | 26.12 | +.6 +1.8 | +10.2 ~.6 
8, 134 | 35.68 | +1.8 +2.2) +86 +9.0 
101, 288 | 38.15 —-.2 —.3 | +12.2 +16.1 
245, 816 | 37.50 | —.6 —.6)| +53 +2.8 
10, 083 | 49.19 | —3.3 —2.5 —.5 —3.1 
7,309 | 38.74) +.5 —.2) +61 +5.4 
Wests as bie 1, 562 46,341 | 29.67} —.1 +.1} +83 +12.3 
Wash.?....... B46 65, 163 | 77.02 | +1.4 —.2| +13.9 +13.4 
» NRE" 1, 067 33, 141 | 31.06) +.5 +.2)| +144 +15. 2 
WA aan nds 1, 66,395 | 47.29) —.6 —.3| +3.4 3° 1 
pp SSP 102 5,726 | 56.14 | +2.0 +69 @) é 


























1 For definition of terms see p. 21. Figures in italics represent programs 
administered without Federal participation. Data exclude program in - 
necticut administered without Federal ag concurrently with pro- 
ta under the Social Security Act. A oes not administer aid to the 

lind. Excludes Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands, for which data are not 
available. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 641 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in 
California and 16 in phe 0 and payments to these recipients. Such 
payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In- 
cludes recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind 
in California and Washington. 

5 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

? re cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

8 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
ae by State, October 1950: 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Number of re- 
cipients 


Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 


Table 14.—Aid to the permanenth 
eerie ts toca" by tea 

payments to recipients, St 

October 1950! a 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care 
cases receiving only such payments] 





Children 


September 1950} October 1949 
in— in— 


Average per— 





Num- 
Recip- ber of 

ient fami- 
i lies 


Amount 





3 2, 209, 267/1, 637, 858) $45,721,758 
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2, 073 
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1, 450 
11, 845 
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53, 573 

8, 500 

2, 818 
23, 311 
27,012 
52, 556 
22, 384 

1, 497 











538, 567 


267, 821 


491, 534 
1, 447, 011 
74, 043 
701, 807 
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1, 347, 424 
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1, 346 
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1 For definition of terms see p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Fed- 
eral Poy ge ores Data exclude programs in 
Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered 
without Federal participation concurrently with 
Rees under the Social Security Act. Excludes 

to Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data 
are not available. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 


* Number of adults included in total number of 
recipients is estimated. 

‘ States with plans approved by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. 

‘Excludes cost of medical care, for which pay- 
ments are made to recipients quarterly. 

* Avorage payment not calculated on base Of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 
families. 

? Amount of supplemental payments from general 
assistance funds to families receis ing aid to depend- 
ent children not reported. Such supplementation 
known to be considerably less than in September. 





——————. 


Payments to 
recipients 





Total 
amount 


a 


an 





$2, 983, 011 
— 


40 
3, 587 
112, 965 


148, 478 
6 


|2 


ie 





= 8 


1, 068, $52 
019 


fi, 756 
1, 456 
28, 076 
676, 091 
Wisconsin 44,771 
Wyoming 10, 892 














SSRESSBES ANBRNSE 


1 For definition of terms see p. 21. 
italics represent programs under State 
yet approved by the Social Security Admi 
tion. All data subject to revision. 

* Represents States reporting rene in operatio 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islan 
which data are not available. 

* Average payment not computed on less than 
recipients. 
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